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88%  of  newspapers  have  mobile  initiatives. 
Is  your  newspaper  one  of  them? 


58%  of  newspapers  have  an  iPad  app.  48%  charge  for  it. 
Are  you  monetizing  your  content? 


41%  of  newspapers  are  charging  consumers 
one  price  to  access  content  on  all  platforms. 
How  are  you  taking  your  products  to  market? 


Mobile. 

It’s  the  new  buzzword  for  newspapers.  A  new  frontier  waiting  to  be 
developed,  monetized,  conquered.  Apps,  tablets,  HTML5,  smart- 
phones.Which  trends  should  you  follow,  which  should  you  ignore? 
Find  out  what  your  peers  are  doing  and  how  they’re  finding  successes. 

Check  out  the  new  m. Audit  report  for  The  Orange  County  Register 
and  download  ABC’s  mobile  whitepaper  to  read  more  about  how 
newspapers  are  Going  Mobile  at  www.accessabc.com/mobileaudits. 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  thsn  paper  and  ink. 

Visit  our  website  for  daily  news  updates 
and  exclusive  content  you  won’t  find  anywhere 
else.  Our  jobs  site  and  white  pages  feature 
useful  resources  for  publishing  industry 
professionals.  You  can  also  access  our  digital 
edition  for  the  business  news  you  need  anytime, 
anywhere.  Bookmark  us  today. 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 
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■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com 

■  Departments;  Business,  Ad/Circ,  Headlines, 
Technology,  Online,  Production,  Awards, 
Syndicates 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments,  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/peopleinthenews. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
people@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  Email  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Newsletter  Sign  up  now  for  E&P's  daily 
e-newsletter  of  top  stories.  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletter 

■  Photo  of  the  Month  Submit  your  entries  to 
nu.yang@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/epJobs 


MtlVIULKb  UNLY  —  Press  associations 
give  consideration  to  online-only 
news  outlets 


oYNDILATlO  —  The  Washington  Post 
launches  new  syndicate  service . 22 
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[Editorial 

Dynamic  Duo 

Local  news  and  newspapers  deliver  a 
winning  combination 


ocal  new  s  continues  to  be  the 
mainstay  w  hen  it  comes  to  sol\  ing 
new  spapers’  2 1  st  century  chal¬ 
lenges.  The  newest  report  by  Pew 
Research  Center's  Project  for  Excellence 
in  Journalism  and  Internet  &  American 
Life  Project  re\  ealed  that  “72  percent  of 
adults  are  quite  attached  to  follow  ing  local 
new  s  and  information,  and  local  newspa¬ 
pers  are  by  far  the  source  they  rely  on  for 
much  of  the  local  information  they  need. 

In  fact,  local  new  s  enthusiasts  are  substan¬ 
tially  more  w  edded  to  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers  than  others.” 

The  Pew  report  focused  on  “local 
news  enthusiasts,”  which  overw  helm¬ 
ingly  named  new  spapers  as  their  pre¬ 
ferred  information  source  for  1 2  out  of 
16  local  new  s  topics  named  on  the  sur¬ 
vey.  (http;//bit.ly/HP6BkF) 

The  new  spaper  brand  remains  a 
prominent  information  source,  and  these 
findings  offer  encouraging  insight  w  hen 
it  comes  to  helping  new  spapers  strate- 
gize  editorial  content  and  develop  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  programs.  But  as 
more  competition  enters  the  market, 
new  spapers  need  to  continuously  main¬ 
tain  and  strengthen  their  grip  on  local 
news  content  and  do  so  by  taking  a  cue 
from  technology,  which  never  stands 
idle.  Editors  and  publishers  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  asking.  “How  can  we  improve 
and  de\elop  our  content  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  latest  digital  and  print¬ 
ing  breakthroughs?”  Creativity,  ingenu¬ 
ity,  and  intelligence  drive  content  deliv¬ 
ery  —  and  the  most  successful  initia¬ 
tives  w  ill  be  those  developed  by  w  riters, 
designers,  and  Web  developers  working 
as  a  team. 

In  March  of  this  year.  Heritage  Media 
(a  Digital  First  Media  affiliate)  flexed 
its  digital  muscles  w  ith  local  coverage 
of  a  tornado  that  ripped  through  Dexter, 
Mich.  Managing  editor  Michelle  Rogers 
posted  an  overv  iew  of  the  coverage  in  a 


blog  post;  “As  a  group  of  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  in  print,  it  has  been  an  ongo¬ 
ing  challenge  to  get  our  audience  to 
realize  we’re  now  a  daily  online.  1 
think  the  tragedy  of  the  tornado  serv  ed 
as  a  reminder  to  readers  that  they  don't 
have  to  wait  until  Thursday  to  get  their 
local  news,  and  we're  happy  to  oblige, 
providing  breaking  news  coverage 
from  news  stories,  Storify  compila¬ 
tions,  photo  galleries,  and  videos  to 
Tweets  and  Facebook  posts,  and  SMS 
texts  to  email  alerts.” 

This  month,  Gannett’s  Journal  News 
Media  Group  announced  it  is  expand¬ 
ing  local  coverage  of  taxes,  food, 
home,  schools  and  education,  real 
estate,  and  communities.  The  plan 
clearly  punctuates  local,  focusing  on 
topics  readers  identify  as  most  impor¬ 
tant  — almost  a  complete  list  of  the 
preferred  local  topics  cited  in  the  Pew 
study.  Linder  the  new  content  model, 
all  subscribers  will  have  access  to  print 
editions  of  The  Journal  News  and 
lohud.com,  with  iPhone,  iPad,  and 
Android  applications.  “Our  core  value 
is  local  content,”  Journal  News  Media 
Group  president  and  publisher  Janet 
Hasson  said. 

Local  also  a  plays  a  key  role  in  adver¬ 
tising.  Last  month.  Kip  Cassino,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  Borrell  Associates, 
in  an  interv  iew  with  Media  Life  maga¬ 
zine  revealed  two  of  four  factors  that  are 
helping  fuel  the  growth  of  newspaper 
websites.  “They  have  big  local  sales 
forces  that  know  their  markets  intimately 
and  they  are  trusted  by  their  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  from  years  of  contact.” 

More  and  more  newspapers  are  proac¬ 
tive  in  their  local  communities,  main¬ 
taining  and  building  a  reputation  that 
not  only  includes  news,  but  also  trusted 
relationships.  If  content  is  king,  local 
content  and  interconnection  may  be 
newspapers’  Almighty  Saviors.  — JF 
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tional  information,  as  well  as  in  infor¬ 
mation  that  subscription  services  must 
relay  to  consumers,  is  nothing  short  of 
fraud.  Last  year,  subscribers  were  cheat¬ 
ed  out  of  2 1/2  months’  worth  of  maga¬ 
zines  they  paid  for  in  good  faith.  And 
nobody  was  told.  Who  else  is  doing  this? 
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BOmiRJOe  SKILLS  WITH 
EMER6EHCYME0IMLTRAININ6 

Journalists  shouldn’t  think  they  have 
to  get  a  big-name  journalist  to  coor¬ 
dinate  emergency’  medical  training. 
For  those  who  can’t  make  it  to  London, 
Beirut,  or  New’  York,  there  are  still  plenty 
of  wilderness  first-aid  and  wilderness 
first-responder  courses  available  that  will 
cover  much  of  the  same  medical  training. 

“Wilderness”  in  this  context  does  not 
mean  the  woods;  it  means  any  scenario  in 
which  ad\’anced  care  is  expected  to  be 
delayed.  That  would  include  a  war  zone  or 
an  area  impacted  by  natural  disaster. 

EMT  courses  —  complete  with  opportu¬ 
nities  for  national  registration  and  state 
licensure  —  are  often  offered  locally  by 
hospitals,  EMS  companies,  and  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  and  can  take  one  or  two 
semesters  to  complete,  depending  on  the 
class  schedule.  Some  classes  have  been 
offered  online  or  in  the  evenings  to 
accommodate  work  schedules.  They  pro¬ 
vide  invaluable  information  and  training 
and  should  be  considered  a  must  for  peo¬ 
ple  planning  to  make  a  career  out  of  being 
in  hostile  and  unstable  environments. 

This  kind  of  training  should  be  part  of 
the  mindset  of  all  people,  not  just  those 
who  put  themselves  at  risk  by  nature  of 
their  job.  The  training  is  readily  available 
for  those  willing  to  commit  the  time  it 
takes.  I’m  disappointed  by  how’  many  of 
our  citizens  lack  basic  first-aid  and  catas¬ 
trophe  survival  skills,  because  these  things 
occur  around  us  on  an  almost  daily  basis. 

TEAK  PHILLIPS 
SUBMITTED  ON 
EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

mmin  iurle  issue' 

CHEATS  SURSCRIRERS 

When  is  a  “double  cheeseburger” 
really’  two  cheesebuigers  and 
twice  the  price  of  one?  When 


Newsweek  says  it  is.  That’s  because 
Newsweek  is  now  saying  that  if  they  call 
a  weekly  issue  a  “double  issue”  it  will 
actually  count  as  two.  Huh? 

The  print  industry  is  indeed  having 
troubles,  and  those  of  us  committed  to 
reading  newsmagazines  are  as  pained  as 
anyone  else.  But  the  times  are  no  excuse 
for  cheating  loyal  readers  by  changing 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  and 
failing  to  tell  the  players.  Newsweek  put 
out  10  to  12  “double  issues”  last  year.  We 
got  no  warning,  yet  because  of  its  many 
years  as  an  industry  leader,  we  sub¬ 
scribers  had  no  reason  to  think  the  com¬ 
pany  would  refuse  to  extend  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Ha!  Only  if  we  call  and  ask  are  we  told 
that  a  52-issue  subscription  will  not  be 
52  actual  weekly  issues,  but  only  40  (or 
35,  or  however  many  the  company  feels 
like  doing). 

Go  ahead.  Try  to  make  the  case  that 
this  is  not  fraudulent  bait-and-switch. 
The  magazine  has  changed  the  rules  of 
the  game  on  a  whim  and  is  redefining 
the  term  “double  issue.”  When  you  fail 
to  specify  this  up  front,  you  are  cheating 
people,  because  the  public  thinks  a  dou¬ 
ble  issue  is  an  issue  with  twice  the  nor¬ 
mal  content  —  perhaps,  say,  to  celebrate 
a  big  magazine  anniversaiy  or  a  huge 
advertising  campaign.  The  practice 
mi^t  indeed  not  be  confined  to 
Newsweek,  but  someone  needs  to  create 
a  better  term  so  that  the  readers  under¬ 
stand,  because  like  it  or  not,  the  public 
thinks  it  is  still  one  issue  the  same  way 
that  a  double  cheesebiuger  is  a  burger 
with  two  patties  covered  with  cheese  — 
not  two  cheeseburgers. 

The  failure  to  make  it  up  to  current 
subscribers  or  even  make  this  clear  to 
subscribers  in  marketing  and  promo- 


VALUARLECRNTENTSHRULH 
j  COME  AT  A  PRICE 

Kudos  for  keeping  Private  Eye’s 
brand  integrity  strong  (“The 
Future  of  Print  Is ...  Print,” 
March  2012),  but  I  highly  recommend 
j  adding  an  online  version  with  a  paywall. 
i  It  would  be  a  shame  to  see  Private  Eye 
go  under  because  of  its  failure  to  evolve 
to  the  future  preferred  platform. 
Seventeen  percent  growth  is  pretty’ 
insignificant  when  most  newspapers 
increased  audience  readership  more 
than  300  percent  over  the  last  15  years. 
Unfortunately,  we’re  just  beginning  to 
monetize  it  The  message  isn’t  lost  in  the 
article,  as  many  newspapers  have  deval- 
I  ued  their  content  by  giving  it  all  away 
I  for  free  online.  You  need  a  strong  brand 
[  ofqualityjoumalism  in  order  to  charge 
j  customers  to  read  it 
I  SCOTT  WINN 

i  SUBMITTED  ON 

EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


NOT  EXACTLY  A  RLUEPRINT 
ERR  ALL  PAPERS 

think  Private  Eye  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  bolster  a  payw’all 
(“The  Future  of  Print  Is ...  Print” 

I  March  2012).  Obviously,  people  enjoy 
i  their  content,  and  their  growth  signifies 
j  that  their  demographic  is  widening. 

I  People  are  going  out  oftheir  way  to  buy 
their  product  Why  not  allow  people  to 
buy  it  on  the  Web  as  well  while  offering 
a  really  top-notch  reading  experience? 

ARIK  JONES 

I  SUBMITTED  ON 

EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


Email:  kristina@editorandpublisher.com,  or  write  to  “Comments,"  Editor  &  Publisher, 

17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and 
email  address,  letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Building  an  Identity  ^creative 

S  corridor 


Iowa  media  groups  team  up  to 
create  a  regional  brand 

BY  NU  YANG 

In  east  central  Iowa,  two  local 
media  groups,  The  Gazette  Co. 
and  Corridor  Media  Group, 
have  teamed  up  with  community 
leaders  to  create  a  regional  brand. 
The  collaboration  is  called  Corri¬ 
dor  2020,  an  initiative  created  to 
communicate  and  share  informa¬ 
tion  about  building  a  stronger  re¬ 
gional  identity. 

By  figuring  out  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  region,  the 
group’s  strategy’  is  to  learn  about 
residents  as  w'ell  as  what  people 
outside  the  region  think  of  the 
area,  in  order  to  compete  on  a 
national  and  global  stage. 

After  interviewing  more  than 
1,500  people  throughout  the 
region  by  phone,  one-on-one 
meetings,  email  surveys,  and  focus 
groups.  Corridor  2020  members 
learned  residents  did  not  have  a 
good  understanding  of  what  the 
region  has  to  offer. 

The  branding  effort  took  almost 
two  years  to  complete.  Now  the 
region  formerly  knowm  as  Iowa’s 


Technolog>'  Corridor  has  been 
renamed  Iowa’s  Creative  Corridor 
to  represent  the  area’s  blend  of  art, 
science,  and  technologv’.  The  corri¬ 
dor  stretches  across  4,400  square 
miles  and  is  home  to  more  than 
445,000  residents. 

Talks  to  find  a  regional  brand 
began  in  2008,  but  the  devastating 
summer  floods  that  impacted  Cedar 
Rapids  and  low'a  City  that  year 
forced  discussions  to  take  a  back¬ 
seat.  A  year  later.  Chuck  Peters, 
president  and  chief  e.xecutive  officer 
of  The  Gazette  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  daily  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  and 
John  Lohman,  president  of  the  local 
Corridor  Media  Group  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Corridor  Business  Journal, 
decided  it  w'as  time  to  bring  the 
topic  back  to  the  table. 

Lohman  said  it  makes  sense  that 
a  daily  newspaper  and  business 
journal  would  lead  the  charge, 
because  they  understand  the 
regional  economy  and  issues. 

Working  alongside  them  is  the 
Corridor  Business  Alliance,  w^hich 
includes  13  area  organizations  spe¬ 
cializing  in  economic  development. 
A  regional  research  and  branding 


task  force  was  formed,  made  up  of 
volunteers  that  include  Peters,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  university  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  business  leaders. 
Lohman  serv'ed  as  chairman  of  the 
rebranding  effort. 

Various  organizations,  from  the 
Eastern  Iowa  Airport  to  the 
University  of  Iowa,  pledged  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  fund  the  initiative. 

The  branding  effort  also  resulted 
in  a  new  regional  logo  —  a  double¬ 
helix,  that  Lohman  said  represents 
the  duality  of  the  region. 

“Put  it  all  together  and  there’s 
something  special,”  he  said. 

Lohman  said  feedback  so  far  has 
been  great.  “People  are  excited  to 
implement  it,  w'hether  it’s  getting 
the  logo  out  or  creating  more  events 
around  the  name.”  Lohman  even 
changed  the  masthead  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  journal  to  reflect  the  corridor’s 
new  name. 

But  Peters  said  there  is  still  a  lot 
of  w’ork  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
“make  (the  brand)  our  owai.” 

“To  me,  it  w^as  all  about  the 
process,”  Peters  said.  “This  was  a 
true  regional  collaboration.” 

He  added  that  the  branding  effort 
has  created  a  viable  business  model 
for  his  newspaper.  “We’re  providing 
information  that  is  actionable  and 
we  can  facilitate  —  and  that  has 
added  value.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
corridor2020.com.  il 
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Violets  Are  Blue 

Newspaper  Blackout 
turns  news  into  poetry 


w 


i: 


ith  just  a  marker  and  some  creativity,  you 
can  transform  today’s  front  page  into 
iambic  pentameter,  a  haiku,  and  possibly 
even  a  limerick. 

Created  by  Texan  poet  Austin  Kleon,  Newspaper 
Blackout  poems  are  created  by  redacting  words 
from  newspaper  articles  with  a  permanent  marker. 
His  collection  of  poems  was  published  in  a  book 
(“Newspaper  Blackout”)  along  with  a  250-year  his¬ 
tory  of  finding  poetry  in  the  newspaper  and  a  “how- 

continued  on  page  11 
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SkyOue™  gives  you  the  ability  to  manage 
your  website,  mobile,  tablets,  and  even  print, 
in  one,  easy-to-use,  browser-based  system. 


Contact  us  for  a  demo! 

info@me(liaspangroup.coni 

mediaspangroup.com/demo 
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Newspaper  group’s  iPad  project  reduces  errors,  speeds 
up  production 

As  publishers 

search  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  save  on 
resources,  the  Greater 
Media  New'spaper 
group,  based  in  central 
New  Jersey,  has  found 
an  answer  right  in  its 
owTi  office.  Known  as 
the  “iPad  project,”  the 
sales  tool  was  devel¬ 
oped  in-house  and  has 
helped  reduce  paper¬ 
work  and  errors  and 
speed  up  the  produc¬ 
tion  process. 

The  newspaper 
group  puts  out  10 
weekly  papers  plus 
one  online-only  paper, 
and  circulation  is  just 
under  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  With  a  large 
geographical  area  to 
cover,  the  group’s  sales 
representatives  would 
spend  much  of  their 
time  traveling  back 
and  forth  betw'een  the 
office  and  visiting 
clients. 

“The  goal  of  the  iPad 
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project  was  to  give  the  outside 
sales  reps  a  complete  set  of  tools 
that  w'ould  allow  them  to  operate 
fully  without  ever  coming  back 
into  the  office,”  said  Gene  Lennon, 
director  of  information  technolo¬ 
gy,  production,  and  interactive. 

Lennon  said  there  were  talks 
about  five  years  ago  to  give  lap¬ 
tops  to  sales  representatives,  but 
from  what  he  saw  with  other 
newspapers,  laptops  did  not  offer 
many  benefits  due  to  ongoing  IT 
support  costs  and  short  batterj' 
life.  But  the  idea  stuck  with 
l^ennon. 

He  approached  systems  manag¬ 
er  Jeff  Messeroll  with  the  idea  of  a 
\irtual  mobile  office,  and  the  two 
quickly  went  to  work. 

“We  needed  to  construct  an 


application  that  would  give  (sales 
reps)  ad  history,  account  history, 
the  ability  to  enter  ads  into  our 
order  entry  system,  make  changes 
to  orders,  do  pickups  and  kills, 
and  replace  the  traditional  paper 
layout  sheets,”  Lennon  said. 

According  to  Lennon,  the  iPad 
—  with  its  long  battery  life,  high- 
resolution  screen,  and  ability  to 
work  anyplace  with  no  Wi-Fi 
required  —  was  the  perfect  remote 
device. 

Lennon  and  Messeroll  decided 
to  work  on  the  project  quietly 
behind  the  scenes,  because  they 
wanted  to  develop  a  working  ver¬ 
sion  before  going  to  management. 
They  used  one  iPad  to  conduct 
their  beta  testing,  and  a  year  later 

continued  on  page  12 


If  you’re  more  than 
50  years  old,  you 
will  either  think  this 
story  was  coinci- 
dently  familiar  to 
your  own  unpre¬ 
dictable  publishing 
odyssey,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  finishing  “Not  Extinct 
Yet,”  you’re  going  to  call  FTD  and 
order  Rick  Rae  and  his  wife  a  sym¬ 
pathy  bouquet. 

If  you’re  younger  than  50  you  will 
not  only  be  entertained  chapter  by 
chapter,  but  you  will  gain  valuable 
insight  and  street  smarts  on  how  to 
confront  and  solve  publishing’s 
many  obstacles. 

Forty-four  years  in  the  newspaper 
business  is  equivalent  to  308  years 
in  a  “normal"  career.  Somehow,  Rae 
was  able  to  condense  his  adventure 
into  152  pages,  but  it  has  the  same 
fast,  energizing,  emotional,  fun  ride 
of  Six  Flags’  Ultra  Twister  —  during 
a  7.1  magnitude  earthquake. 

Just  when  you  think  Rae’s  settled 
into  a  stable  position  and  ready  to 
move  smoothly  forward,  a  G-force, 
“you’ve  got  to  be  kidding”  spiral 
turns  you  upside  down  and  rockets 
into  another  chapter.  From  embez¬ 
zling  employees,  Dolly  Parton’s  big 
heart,  Australian  sharks,  devastating 
fire,  and  a  publisher  obsessed  with 
porn,  readers  should  strap  them¬ 
selves  in  before  settling  down  to 
read  this  book. 

Don’t  be  fooled  by  the  title.  “Not 
Extinct  Yet”  reflects  the  writer’s 
perseverance  more  than  it 
describes  the  spellbinding  journey. 
A  better  title  might  have  been 
“Forty-four  Years  on  a  Nonstop 
Roller-Coaster.”  — JF 
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THE  HOPI  TUTUVENt  BRINGS  BACK  A  MUCH-NEEDED  COMMUNITY  VOICE 


BY  NU  YANG 


When  the  Hopi  tribal  newspaper,  the 
Hopi  Tutuveni,  closed  its  doors  in 
2009,  the  Native  American  com¬ 
munity  lost  an  important  voice.  But  in 
2010,  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  appropriated 
funding  to  re-establish  the  newspaper  and 
earlier  this  year  hired  Mihio  Manus  as  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

“Although  this  was  a  long  process,  we  are 
excited  to  have  an  experienced 
editor  and  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  new 
staff,”  Hopi  chairman  LeRoy 
Shingoitewa  said  in  a  state- 

Manus  previously  served 
for  four-and-a-half  years  as  ^ 

editor  of  another  tribal  M 

paper,  the  Gila  River  jfl 

Indian  News  in  Sacaton, 

Ariz.  Before  that,  he 
worked  in  pre-press 
the 

Arizona  Daily  Sun 
wrote  for  the  entertainment 
weekly  Flagstaff  Live.  He  also 
taught  communications  and  pho- 
tography  classes  at  his  alma  * 

mater.  Northern  Arizona 
University. 

Manus,  who  is  of  Navajo,  /  .  --O 
Cherokee,  and  Omaha  descent, 
said  he  sees  his  new  position  as 
an  opportunity  to  build  on  what  • ‘0% 
he  learned  from  his  previous  . 


‘•w. 


experience  and  start  a  paper  from  the 
ground  up. 

The  first  issue  of  the  eight-page 
broadsheet  paper  hit  newsstands  in 
April  and  will  continue  as  a  biweekly 
publication.  Manus  said  Hopi 
Tutuveni  will  include  tribal  govern¬ 
ment  happenings,  features,  and 
sports.  It  will  also  cover  local,  state, 
and  national  news  pertaining  to  the 

il  community. 

dong  with  Manus,  the  staff 
:ludes  a  receptionist  and  a 
oorter. 

As  editor,  Manus  said  his 
Dais  are  to  provide  content 
hat  will  be  informative,  not 
only  to  community  mem- 

^bers  but  also  to  those  out- 
k  side  the  tribe.  He  also 
■  wants  to  create  a  more 
■  contemporary  print  lay- 
W  out  and  develop  a  web- 
site  in  order  to  make  the 
i  paper  more  accessible. 

I  "People  in  the  Native  American 
1  community,  particularly  in  the 
A  Southwest,  they  want  their  news- 
H  paper,"  Manus  said.  “It’s  an 
H  important  part  of  their  community, 
H  so  there  is  a  place  for  it  here.” 

Mihio  Manus,  the  newiy  hired 
managing  editor  of  the  Hop! 

^B  Tutuveni,  hoids  one  of  the  iast 
^B  editions  of  the  newspaper  before  it 
was  shut  down  in  December  2009. 


Offbeat  continued  from  page  8 


to”  section  to  help  readers  get  start¬ 
ed  making  their  own  poems. 
Readers  can  share  their  creations  at 
newspaperblackout.com. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  newspapers 
to  notice  how  their  copy  was  being 
used.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
described  Newspaper  Blackout  as  “a 
kind  of  Rorschach  approach  to  read¬ 
ing  newspapers,”  while  Toronto’s 
National  Post  said,  “One  can  imag¬ 
ine  taking  up  blackout  poetiy  on 


their  daily  bus  commute  in  place  of 
Sudoku  or  the  crossword  puzzle.” 

Kleon,  who  admits  to  using  The 
New  York  Times  e.xclusively  when 
creating  his  poems,  told  The  Austin 
Chronicle,  “The  ( Times)  layout  is 
always  pretty  great.  And,  most  of 
all,  there  are  a  lot  of  words  in  it. 
Which  sounds  really  simplistic,  but 
it’s  hard  to  find  papers  nowadays 
that  have  a  lot  of  words  in  them 
that  are  good  words.”  —  NY  ii 
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continued from  page  10  (Tooh  of  the  Trade) 

the  graphic-based  application  was 
ready. 

Lennon  said  the  new  sv'stem 
includes  \ie\\ing  and  emailing  of  ads 
as  PDFs  and  integrated  tear-sheet 
management  that  allows  sales  reps  to 
see  all  ads  on  the  page  as  well  as 
email  tear  sheets.  The  sj-stem  also 
enables  reps  to  draw  layouts  on  their 
iPads  and  submit  them  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  department. 

“It  used  to  take  four  or  five  days 
before  the  reps  returned  to  the  office 
with  an  order  ticket,”  Lennon  said. 
“Now  before  they  even  walk  out  the 
customer’s  door,  production  is  work¬ 
ing  on  the  ad.” 

The  sj-stem  also  has  reduced  the 
number  of  errors.  It  automatically 
compares  the  data  entered  by  the 


Greater  Media  Newspapers 

laxt^  r»jG>  TDPodr‘  nowO  iku^ 


sales  rep  side  by  side  with  data  from 
the  finance  system  and  places  a  red  X 
in  any  field  that  isn’t  in  agreement. 

Lennon  said  ad  entr\'  error  rate  has 
decreased  from  13  percent  to  less 


than  1  percent, 
pers  BPiw  a^nd  since  going 
U  live  with  the  pro- 

.  '  gram  about  10 

I  months  ago, 

i  Lennon  said  local 

^  display  advertising 

^  !  has  increased  30 

percent  in  print 

kn  I  dollars. 

““  !  Lennon  said 

there  is  still  a  laun- 
*’  dr>’  list  of  things  to 

do  to  perfect  the 
project,  including 
a  mapping  system  that  will  display 
clients  by  location.  There  are  also 
plans  to  move  the  project  into  pub¬ 
lishing,  specifically  for  tablet  and 
mobile  users.  —  NY  a 


Legal  Briefs 

Investigative  reporter  i  Right  name, 
seeks  retraction  {wrong  man 


9 

Associated  Press  fiies 
suit  against  AP 
aggregator 

j 

The  Associated  Press  filed  suit  against  I 
Meltwater  News  for  copyright  infringe-  i 
ment  and  “hot  news”  misappropria-  i 

tion.  The  suit  claims  that  by  using 
unlicensed  AP  content  verbatim,  i 

Meltwater  delivers  a  service  to  paying  j 
customers  that  competes  directly  with  ! 
AP  and  its  customers.  AP’s  complaint  i 
alleges  that  Meltwater  also  offers  its  j 
customers  the  ability  to  store  these 
excerpts,  as  well  as  full-text  articles,  | 

in  an  archive  housed  on  Meltwater’s 
server  and  facilitates  the  incorporation  ! 

of  AP  articles  into  customer  newslet-  | 
ters  to  be  further  distributed. 

Meltwater  is  a  directly  competing  i 

news  service  for  many  AP  subscribers,  j 
AP  bears  extensive  costs  associated  j 

with  creating  its  content,  while 
Meltwater  bears  only  the  minimal 
costs  of  electronic  distribution  —  thus  \ 
permitting  it  to  undercut  AP  with 
lower  subscription  rates  through  j 

infringing  activities.  i 


James  O’Keefe,  founder  of  the  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  website  Project 
‘Veritas,  sued  the  New  Jersey  Star- 
Ledger  after  the  paper’s  editorial 
board  reported  that  O’Keefe  “commit¬ 
ted  a  felony  by  fraudulently  obtaining 
a  ballot  in  the  name  of  another  per¬ 
son”  and  “(broke)  New  Hampshire  law 
by  recording  another  person."  The 
report  was  in  response  to  a  Project 
Veritas  story  that  exposed  the  ease 
with  which  voter  fraud  can  occur  in 
states  lacking  voter  identification 
requirements  during  New  Hampshire's 
Primary  Day.  Additionally,  the  board 
wrote  that  O’Keefe  is  “still  on  proba¬ 
tion  for  trying  to  tap  the  phone  of  Sen. 
Mary  Landrieu."  The  Star-Ledger  had 
previously  printed  a  retraction  to  that 
claim  in  2010.  The  recent  lawsuit 
filed  against  the  Star-Ledger  seeks 
monetary  damages  and  an  injunction 
compelling  them  to  print  another 
retraction  with  language  approved  by 
the  court. 


A  Framingham,  Mass,  man  sued  The 
MetroWest  Daily  News  and  its  parent 
company  for  publishing  his  photo  with 
an  article  about  a  man  of  the  same 
name  who  was  charged  with  raping  a 
12-year-old  child.  Angel  Ortiz,  who  is  ; 
in  his  AOs,  was  never  arrested  or 
charged  with  the  crime,  but  Angel  | 
Ortiz,  24,  was  indicted  on  the  ' 

charges.  The  lawsuit  claimed  the 
“public  outrage  wrongly  directly  at 
(the  elder)  Ortiz  was  swift  and  caused 
him  significant  physical,  emotional, 
reputational,  and  economic  damage.”  ' 
The  paper  immediately  removed  the 
photo  from  the  website  and  published 
a  correction  on  the  bottom  of  page  2, 
but  with  no  photo.  A  jury  trial  has  ; 
been  requested.  According  to  the  elder  j 
Ortiz’s  lawyer,  it  may  be  nine  months  ^  | 
to  a  year  before  the  first  court  date.  | ' 
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Kerstin  Gabrielsson, 
receptionist  at 
Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  was  crowned 
Miss  Newspaper 
1961  at  a  ceremony 
on  Madison  Avenue 
at  46*^  Street  in 
New  York.  Here  she 
helps  Howard  Story 
of  Story,  Brooks,  & 
Finley,  Inc.,  change 
a  street  sign  from 
Madison  to 
Newspaper  Avenue 
in  honor  of 
National 

Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  16-21.  This 
photo  was  originally 
printed  in  the  Oct. 
21, 1961  edition 
of  ESP. 
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Licking  Valley  Courier  reporter 
Miranda  Cantrell  and  her  co-worker 
Ricky  Adkins  with  the  special  tornado 
edition  after  it  rolled  off  the  press. 

When  tornadoes  swept  through 
eastern  Kentucky  in  March,  it 
affected  the  lives  of  many  people 
in  West  Liberty  —  including 
Licking  Valley  Courier  owner  and 
publisher  Earl  Kinner.  Kinner  lost 
his  home,  and  the  newspaper’s 
office  was  severely  damaged,  but 
his  journalistic  spirit  was  still 
intact.  Armed  with  a  notebook, 
he  went  to  work,  interviewing  fel¬ 
low  tornado  survivors. 

“I  wasn’t  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  he  was  doing  that,”  reporter 
Miranda  Cantrell  told  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader. 
“He  told  people,  ‘My  paper’s 
coming  back.’” 

Cantrell  started  a  Facebook 
page  (facebook. com/courierpub¬ 
lishing)  for  the  1 12-year-old 
newspaper  to  share  news 
updates.  Within  a  few  days,  it 
had  more  than  500  followers. 
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Fiber  FOR  Your  Mind  3 

New  political  website  aims  to  engage  young  adults 


Reach 

HIGHER 


As  2012  gears  up  to  be  a  politically 
charged  year,  Political  Fiber  is 
working  on  keeping  young  adults 
up  to  date  on  issues  that  affect  them. 
The  site  politicalfiber.com  launched 
Feb.  1. 

The  media  project  is  led  by  Pam  Fine, 
University  of  Kansas  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  and  flight  chair  in  News, 
Leadership,  and  Communit}'.  Using 
money  from  the  Knight  chair  endow¬ 
ment,  Fine  hired  several  recent  KU 
graduates  and  current  students  to  work 
on  the  site,  including  an  editor,  two 
full-time  reporters,  a  part-time  market¬ 
ing  director,  a  part-time  Web  editor, 
and  a  humorist. 

In  2010,  Fine  co-created  the  Midwest 
Democracy.-  Project,  a  political  coverage 
initiative  wth  the  Kansas  City'  Star  and 
the  Universitj’  of  Missouri,  where  col¬ 
lege  students  were  offered  fellowships 
vNith  the  Star.  She  said  the  project 
inspired  her  to  “create  something  with  a 
longer  shelf  life  and  that  could  be 
engaged  in  classes.” 

During  her  research,  she  came  across 
a  2008  media  study  from  Northwestern 
University  that  stated  there  was  an 
unmet  need  among  young  adults  for 
political  coverage. 

“Besides  MTV  and  Jon  Stewart,  there 
w'as  no  place  w'here  serious  issues  were 
being  covered  (for  young  adults)  that 
were  being  written  and  edited  just  for 
them,”  Fine  said. 

Politicalfiber.com  aggregates  links 
from  new’s  sources  such  as  The  New 


York  Times 
and  their  own 
college  news¬ 
paper,  and  also 
provides  origi¬ 
nal  content 
covering  issues 
that  range  from  health  care  to  student 
loan  debt. 

“It’s  for  young  people  from  young 
people,”  said  editor  Brianne 
Pfannenstiel.  “We  try  to  produce  news 
in  a  way  that’s  easy  to  digest,  like  our 
infographics.  A  lot  of  young  people  are 
disillusioned  by  politics,  but  we  try  to 
make  it  about  the  issue.” 

Pfannenstiel,  23,  graduated  from  KU 
in  2010  with  a  journalism  degree  and 
w'orked  on  the  Midwest  Democracy 
Project  with  Fine.  She  said  her  goal  is 
to  see  more  people  become  engaged 
with  the  site  in  order  to  start  conversa¬ 
tions. 

“Our  biggest  challenge  is  getting  out 
there,”  she  said.  “But  social  media  has 
been  a  huge  driver  in  that.” 

Fine  said  most  readers  are  being 
pulled  in  from  Twitter,  and  analytics 
show'  their  Facebook  page  receives 
2,000  hits  a  week.  The  site  also  has  a 
mobile  application. 

Even  w'hen  this  election  year  comes  to 
an  end.  Fine  said  she  would  like  to  see 
the  project  continue  by  working  with 
professors  in  other  departments,  such 
as  health  and  business,  and  experiment 
with  the  site  by  incorporating  other 
topics  and  marketing  strategies.  —  NY 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


•  (/?.)  a  docuniontan  about  sports 
orasportsflfiiiro 

“‘Semi-Pro’  is  more  of  a  jockumentary,  loosely  based  on  the  ABA’s 
final  season,  1975-76,” 

-  Mark  Bennett.  The  Tribune-Star  Haute.  Ind.),  2008 


Newspaper 
Article  Inspires 
Kids  to  Give 

After  reading  an 
article  in  The  Salinas 
Californian,  students  at 
Madonna  del  Sasso 
School  started  a  food 
and  toy  drive  for 
homeless  students  in 
Monterey  County. 

After  reading  the 
article  in  homeroom,  25 
eighth-graders  devised 
a  plan  to  encourage  the 
entire  Catholic  school 
to  contribute  items  to 
help  the  1,300  home¬ 
less  students  attending 
Salinas  City  Elementary 
School  District.  The 
students  went  class-to- 
class  asking  their  fellow 
pupils  to  donate  food 
and  toys  they  no  longer 
used. 

The  students  said 
the  real-life  characters 
in  the  newspaper  story 
helped  them  to  better 
understand  the 
misfortunes  of  others. 
According  to  the 
article,  in  2010-11, 
Salinas  County  had 
identified  3,587  home¬ 
less  students  ranging  in 
age  from  pre-schoolers 
to  seniors. 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Do  you  think  editors  and  reporters  should  be 

*  required  to  take  mandated  training  sessions  on  how 

•  to  set  up  and  use  social  media  accounts? 


'PUW/S/)G| 


■'■-com. 


Grace  Dickinson,  21, 
senior,  -Temple 
University  (Philadelphia) 
Dickinson  is  currently  a 
magazine  journalism  major. 
She  has  a  passion  for 
health  and  nutrition  and 
writes  about  those  topics 
on  her  website,  foodfit- 
nessfreshair.com.  In  her  free 
time,  she  explores  the  city 
on  her  bike  with  her  cam¬ 


era  always  by  her  side. 


Autumn  Agar,  38,  editor, 
Times-News  (Twin 
Falls,  Idaho) 

Prior  to  becoming  editor 
of  the  Times-News,  Agar 
was  managing  editor  of 
the  New  Braunfels 
(Texas)  Herald-Zeitung. 
She  also  has  served  as 
founding  editor  of  the 
Sky-Hi  Daily  News  in 
Grand  County,  Colo.,  and 
editor  of  the  Payson 
(Ariz.)  Roundup. 


I  don’t  necessarily  think  there  is  a  need  to  man- 

•  date  special  training  sessions  to  teach  proper 

•  use  of  social  media.  Even  for  older  generations, 

!  sites  such  as  Facebook,  Tumblr,  and  Twitter  are  fairly 

user-friendly  and  become  self-explanatory  after  the  initial 
process  of  setting  them  up. 

Besides,  there  isn’t  yet  a  standard  set  of  rules  that  edi¬ 
tors/reporters  need  to  adhere  to  when  using  social 
media.  The  style  of  usage  really  depends  on  the  publica¬ 
tion.  While  using  these  outlets  with  professionalism  is 
important  —  something  I  think  can  be  learned  and 
understood  with  the  direction  of  a  qualified  editor,  sans 
training  sessions  —  the  frequency  of  their  use,  method  of 
usage,  and  purpose  can  vary  quite  significantly  from 
publication  to  publication. 

For  instance,  magazines  known  for  snarky  columnists  or 
opinionated  writers  might  want  their  staff  to  have  Twitter 
feeds  that  strongly  reflect  those  characteristic  personalities. 
Meanwhile,  a  respected  news  outlet  may  just  want  to 
I  operate  one  Twitter  account  that  solely  relays  the  stories 
I  they  are  producing,  used  primarily  as  a  marketing  tool  that 
further  {distributes  the  outlet’s  work.  Determining  how'  to 
use  social  media  as  a  forum  of  communication  would  be 
better  discussed  by  the  creative  thinkers  within  each 
1  respective  publication,  rather  than  information  that’s 
^  taught  in  a  conventional  training  session. 

Money  for  such  social  media  training  sessions  would 
be  better  spent  elsewhere.  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  invest 
*  it  in  research  or  special  projects?  For  instance,  why  not 
'  put  the  money  toward  expanding  coverage  in  Afiica.  As 
I  supposed  experts  in  communication,  journalists  should 
have  no  trouble  determining  appropriate  usage  of  social 
I  media.  Meanwhile,  there  are  tons  of  other  areas  of 
I  reporting  that  are  certainly  lacking  funding. 


A  A  reporter  was  visiting  a  small  airport  in  our 
•  coverage  area,  and  he  tweeted  a  joke  about  the 
•  lack  of  security  and  what  he  imagined  he  could 
i  sneak  onto  the  runway.  He  had  thousands  of  followers  on 
!  an  account  that  he  used  both  for  his  work  at  a  newspaper 
I  and  for  personal  communication.  | 

!  One  thing  was  obvious  from  reading  that  tweet  —  i 

!  online,  this  guy  was  flying  solo. 

I  His  print  reporting  was  well-respected,  carefully  guided  ' 
by  editors  and  his  own  sense  ofthe  rules  of  journalism,  !- 

I  but  his  reporting  on  social  media  was  not. 

I  Since  so  many  reporters  and  editors  use  social  media  in  1 1 
I  their  personal  lives,  I  think  an  incorrect  assumption  is  j 
made  that  they  will  also  know  how  to  professionally  navi-  i 
gate  Facebook,  Twitter,  and  other  tools. 

Do  newsrooms  have  the  budget  to  spend  on  mandated 
I  social  media  training  for  editors  and  reporters?  Probably  | ; 
I  not.  But  that  should  not  stop  any  newsroom  from  devel-  ' 

I  oping  some  level  of  social  media  orientation  before  any  | 

i  reporter  or  editor  represents  his  or  her  publication  online, 
j  From  there,  just  like  with  more  traditional  reporting 
!  techniques,  training  is  a  daily  conversation.  |  j 

i  The  best  return  on  investment  for  time  spent  using  ' 
i  social  media  tools  comes  when  the  audience  is  able  to 
i  interact  with  reporters  online.  l 

j  Our  Web  editor  Josh  Palmer  had  this  to  say:  “I  encour- 
i  age  reporters  and  editors  to  use  their  own  account  rather  i 
:  than  one  createdjust  for  the  newspaper.  With  social 
I  media,  you  want  the  human  face  to  come  out.  In  general, 

]  social  media  in  the  newsroom  is  trial  and  error,  and  that’s  . 
the  beauty  of  it.” 

Reporters  must  feel  unleashed  enough  to  bring  a  per-  i ; 
sonality  to  their  online  presence  and  to  experiment,  but  1 1 
they  must  know  the  boundaries.  Finding  that  balance  is  I ! 
■  the  daily  adventure  of  the  modern-day  newsroom.  H  ! ! 
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CRAIG  F.  WALKER/ THE  DENVER  POST 

An  Occupy  Denver  protester  is  arrested 
after  clashing  with  police  during  the 
most  violent  Saturday  of  the  city’s 


* 


H 


Send  us  your  photos! 
£&P  welcomes  reader  submissions 
for  our  Photo  of  the  Month. 
nu.yang@editorandpublisher.com. 


THE  DATA  PAGE 


CONTENT  ON  MOBILE  DEVICES 


(%  of  Publications) 


I 


TIME  FRAME  IN  WHICH  MOBILE  APP 
USERS  WORLDWIDE  MAKE  THEIR  FIRST 
IN-APP  PURCHASE,  2011 


(%  of  total  app  users) 


20%  1 


Magazines 

Business  publications 
I  Newspapers 


Source:  ABC  2011  Mobile  Survey.  November  2011 


PUBLISHERS  HAVE  DEVELOPED  APPS  FOR 
MANY  DEVICES  AND  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 


54% 

■  43<^ 

I 


24%  24“/« 

II 


■  11%  10% 

III 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


25% 


Native  apps 
Mobile  websites 


Web  apps 


1  First  Session 
Sessions  2-9 


I  Sessions  10+ 


Source:  emarketer.com 


HOW  MOBILE  INITIATIVES  ARE 
PROGRESSING  FOR  PUBLISHERS 


Of  those  publishers  with  apps,  45%  said  they 
charge  for  their  iPad  apps,  followed  by  35% 
collecting  payment  for  iPhone  apps,  and  34% 
earning  revenue  from  Amazon’s  Kindle. 

Publishers  believe  mobile  offers  many  potentially 
successful  advertising  opportunities,  including  search 
(67%),  store  locators  (65%),  banners  (64%), 
sponsorships  (62%),  and  videos  (62%). 

40%  of  publishers  said  readers  should  pay  one 
price  and  receive  access  to  all  platforms:  print,  Web, 
and  mobile,  while  another  40%  said  readers 
should  pay  more  for  each  additional  platform. 

74%  of  U.S.  publishers  said  advertisers  will 
demand  more  accountability  as  they  spend  more 
money  on  mobile  buys.  2/3  of  publishers  said  the 
industry  needs  to  report  more  detailed  mobile 
metrics,  such  as  access  rates  and  time  spent. 

Publishers  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  said  mobile 
websites  often  account  for  up  to  15%  of  their 
overall  website  impressions. 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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OFFLINE/ON  TARGET 
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^vice  Ext»er.Mtw«!Ci 
Evening  Shift,  CR5 


Following  the  collapse  of  the 

national  and  classified  ad  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  last  six  years,  the 
most  faithful  remaining  cus¬ 
tomers  for  newspapers  today  are  the 
local  retailers  who  purchased  fully  half 
of  the  $23.9  billion  in  advertising  sold 
by  the  industry  in  2011. 

Now,  there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  even  the  last, 
best  customers  for  newspaper  advertising  are  getting 
ready  to  take  their  dollars  elsewhere  —  unless  pub¬ 
lishers  act  fast  to  develop  a  product  mix  that  meets 
the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  Main  Street  merchants. 

For  anyone  who  hasn’t  been  paying  attention,  ad 
sales  last  year  came  in  at  half  the  all-time  peak  of 
$49.4  billion  achieved  in  2005. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  newspaper  sales  have 
contracted  in  the  last  half-decade  is  that  a  growing 
number  of  small  and  medium  local  businesses 
(SMBs)  are  putting  more  of  their  marketing  dollars 
than  ever  into  establishing  direct  relationships  with 
consumers  via  digital  media. 


Conduct* 
of  Caroirv 


The  Best 
Newspaper 
Ad  Buyers 


★lay 

Now 
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ant  ^ 
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Part  one  of  a  two-part 
series  on  digital 
advertising 

BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


•  PLUMBER  Repair  Salesmen. Exp. 

or>f»r;,hlw  01 


•  64%  of  local  businesses 
planned  to  put  money 
into  social  media  market¬ 
ing,  a  sharp  increase  over 
the  58  percent  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  were  planning 
Facebook  or  Twitter 
blitzes  at  the  end  of  2010. 


Although  roughly  half  of  local 
marketing  dollars  today  go  to  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  advertising, 
BIA/Kelsey  predicts  that  only  30 
percent  of  an  expected  $151  billion 
in  local  marketing  expenditures  in 
2016  will  be  spent  on  the  legacy 
media. 

Before  the  Internet  and  other  dig¬ 
ital  interlopers  unhinged  the  once 
comfortable  franchises  enjoyed  by 
local  media,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  Main  Street  merchants  to  put 
70  percent  of  their  marketing 
budgets  into  print  or  broadcast 
advertising.  But  that  w^as  then  and 
this  is  now. 

In  a  series  of  surveys  over  the  last 
few  years,  Borrell  Associates  found 
that  many  of  the  dollars  formerly 
spent  on  local  advertising  are  going 
to  a  wide  —  and  growing  —  variety 
of  alternative  marketing  venues. 


•  Some  43%  of  SMBs  were 
planning  email  campaigns, 
27  percent  wanted  to  buy 
Facebook  ads,  24  percent 
wanted  to  produce  online 
videos,  22  percent  wanted 
to  offer  online  coupons, 
22  percent  wanted  to 
advertise  on  mobile 
devices,  and  20  percent 
wanted  to  buy  targeted 
keyword  ads  on  Google, 
Bing,  and  similar  sites. 


Key  findings  at 
mid-2011: 

•  87%  of  SMBs  planned  to 
put  money  into  upgrading 
their  websites  —  or  build¬ 
ing  new  ones. 


AdSupercharger.cofn 

sales^greenshootmedia.coin 

256-275-4333 


The  list  goes  on,  but  the  point  is 
this:  Newspapers  generally  don’t 
offer  products  or  services  to  fulfill 
these  needs. 
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“It  seems  fair  to  hypothesize  that  next-generation  business 
leaders  will  channel  ever  more  of  their  marketing  resources 
to  the  digital  media  that  they,  and  most  of  their  peers,  prefer  ” 


The  only  digital  marketing  solution  provided  by  most 
publishers  is  untargeted  banners  on  their  websites  and 
mobile  apps.  Unfortunately,  only  a  fifth  of  merchants 
told  Borrell  they  are  interested  in  buying  the  run-of-site 
advertising  that  happens  to  be  the  only  solution  most 
newspapers  can  offer. 

A  further  alarming  aspect  of  the  Borrell  poll  is  that 
the  more  than  2,000  business  people  quizzed  in  each 
flight  of  the  survey  were  newspaper  advertisers  invited 
to  participate  by  their  local  publisher.  Imagine  the 
response  if  the  same  questions  were  put  to  people  who 
already  have  forsaken  newspapers. 

But,  wait,  things  could  get  worse: 

With  older  merchants  turning  over  their  businesses  to 
their  heirs,  and  a  growing  number  of  under-50  entre¬ 
preneurs  starting  businesses  of  their  own,  the  demand 
for  local  retail  advertising  could  decelerate  even  faster  in 
the  future  than  the  nearly  50  percent  it  tumbled  in  the 
last  six  traumatic  years. 

The  reason  is  that  there  is  a  sharp  generational  divide 
in  new'spaper  readership  betw'een  those  older  than  50 
and  those  younger.  In  but  one  example  of  this  phenom¬ 
enon,  the  Pew  Research  Center  earlier  this  year  asked 
individuals  where  they  got  political  news.  Newspapers 
w'ere  cited  by  only  18  percent  of  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  49  and  a  mere  11  percent  of  adults 
younger  than  29.  By  contrast,  24  percent  of  respondents 
between  50  and  64  cited  print  —  and  31  percent  of 
those  older  than  65  favored  newspapers. 

If  younger  business  people  don’t  read  new'spapers 
themselves,  it  is  not  likely  they  will  see  them  as  appeal¬ 
ing  advertising  vehicles  when  they  take  over  Dad’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  start  one  of  their  own.  Thus,  it  seems  fair  to 
hypothesize  that  ne.xt-generation  business  leaders  will 
channel  ever  more  of  their  marketing  resources  to  the 
digital  media  that  they,  and  most  of  their  peers,  prefer. 

In  light  of  these  trends,  newspaper  publishers  would 
be  wise  to  offer  their  customers  —  and  those  who  ought 
to  be  their  customers  —  the  kinds  of  marketing  solu¬ 
tions  identified  in  the  Borrell  survey.  They  had  better 
hurry,  too,  because  competitors  ranging  from  local 
start-ups  to  Groupon  to  Google  are  selling  many  similar 
solutions. 

Next  month,  we’ll  discuss  the  types  of  products  news¬ 
papers  need  to  put  in  their  digital-marketing  portfolios. 


Meantime,  take  the  ne.xt  few  weeks  to  see  how  businesses 
in  your  community  plan  to  spend  their  marketing  dollars. 
You  may  be  surprised  to  find  they  are  a  lot  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  digital  marketing  than  you  think.  d 


AJan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaperman  who 
^  ,  became  a  Silicon  Valley  CEO  and  today 

f  proxides  consulting  services  to  media 
companies  that  want  to  know' about  technology 
and  tech  companies  that  want  to  know' about 
the  media.  His  blog,  Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur,  is  at  newsosaur.blogspot.com. 
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Cash,  earnout,  creative  financing,  etc. 

We  prefer  to  keep  existing  management. 

New  revenue  opportunities:  Higher  print  quality  and  new  products 
-  web,  smartphone  apps,  daily  email  editions,  etc. 

Cost  savings:  Ad  production,  layout,  web  updates,  video,  sates 
management,  call  routing,  financials  artd  back  ofRce  furKtions 
centralized  in  our  low<ost  country  office. 

Successes;  Hernlerson  Press  (NV),  replaced  closed  newspaper.  The 
Valley  Chronicle  (Hemet,  CA),  acquired  days  before  closing. 

U.S.,  Canada,  U.K.,  Ireland,  Ausbalia  and  New  Zealand 

Eric  Buskirk,  CEO/ Founder 
+l  (415)  296-7300  xl03 
ebuskirkfivencan.com 
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[Syndicates 

Changes  Abound  at 
The  Washington  Post 

Merging  businesses  and  a  new  cartoonist  signal 
change  in  direction 

tOasliingtcin  ^O0t 

News  Media  Services 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

Anyone  currently 

plugging  away 
inside  the  veiled 
walls  of  a  news¬ 
room  knows  this  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  time  for  the  media 
business.  Margins  are  slim¬ 
mer,  budgets  are  smaller, 
and  everyone  is  expected  to 
do  more  with  less.  No  one 
understands  this  better 
than  syndicates,  where  new 
opportunities  and  openings 
for  sales  continue  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  unearth. 

The  Washington  Post  took  a  major 
step  forward  to  combat  these  trends 
by  creating  The  Washington  Post 
News  Media  Services  (WPNMS), 
which  combines  The  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  and  The 
Washington  Post  News  Service  with 
Bloomberg  News.  The  merger  cre¬ 
ates  a  powerhouse  that  serves  more 
than  1,200  publications  with  nearly 
4,500  pieces  of  business  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis. 

“By  combining  The  Washington 
Post  Writers  Group  and  the  Posts 
news  service  with  Bloomberg  News, 


I  we  have  created  a  formidable  lineup 
of  award-wining  columnists  and 
content  for  publications  around  the 
,  world,  both  in  print  and  online,”  said 
'  Katharine  Weymouth,  publisher  of 
The  Washington  Post. 

The  merger  also  acts  to  create  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  syndication  business. 
Not  only  does  it  allow  The 
Washington  Post  to  save  money  by 
closing  an  entire  office  (and  unfortu¬ 
nately,  shedding  a  few  staffers),  it 
combines  all  the  Posts  products  into 
one  big  basket  that  gives  sales  reps  a 
i  broader  array  of  options  when  they 
i  visit  prospective  clients. 

A  recent  success  for  WPNMS  has 
been  the  interest  among  clients  in 
the  revamped  Newsweek.  Under  the 
direction  of  Tina  Brown,  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  introduced  far  more  celebri¬ 
ty-driven  news,  which  has  been  pop¬ 
ular  with  customers  both  domesti¬ 
cally  and  internationally. 

“People  want  to  see  what  Tina  has 
been  producing,”  said  Alan  Shearer, 

;  chief  executive  officer  and  editorial 
director  at  WPNMS.  “It’s  been 
great.” 

I  In  addition  to  merging  the  two 
:  sides,  the  new  syndication  service 
i  has  added  content  produced  by 
online  newsmagazines  Slate  and  The 
Root.  Slate’s  content  features  a 
strong  editorial  voice  and  witty  take 
on  current  events,  while  The  Root’s 
content  focuses  on  the  African- 
American  community.  Both  websites 
are  owned  by  The  Washington  Post. 


I  “The  Root  content  is  going  to  be 
i  really  invaluable,  since  it  features  a 
perspective  that’s  absent  in  many 
newspapers,”  Shearer  said.  “We  think 
adding  these  offerings  is  a  twin  bene¬ 
fit,  both  strengthening  our  wire  and 
I  also  strengthening  publications  that 
i  we  own.” 
i 
! 

New  cartoonist  in  the  mix 

In  addition  to  the  merger,  WPNMS 
has  strengthened  its  content  by 
!  adding  a  cartoonist  —  conservative 
j  rabble-rouser  Mike  Lester. 

Formerly  the  staff  cartoonist  at  The 
Rome  News-Tribune  in  Georgia 
(once  one  of  the  smallest  newspa¬ 
pers  to  have  a  full-time  cartoonist 
on  staff),  Lester  now  draws  three 
cartoons  a  week  for  WPNMS  from 
his  unique  perspective. 
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Rob  Tornoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  can  be  reached  at 
robtornoe@gmail.com. 


Lester,  who  was  previously  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cagle  Cartoons,  said  he 
decided  to  switch  in  part  to  partici¬ 
pate  financially  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  work  (Cagle  Cartoons 
provides  a  package  of  cartoons  to 
newspaper  clients,  while  WPNMS 


represents  cartoonists  individually). 
But  the  largest  reason  for  the  move 
was  the  development  of  his  comic 
strip,  “Mike  Du  Jour,”  which  the 
syndicate  hopes  to  put  in  front  of 
editors  by  summer. 

“‘Mike  Du  Jour’  has  been  in  my 


and  accessible  to  readers  of  all  ages.” 

Lester’s  cartoons  add  some  conser¬ 
vative  chops  to  a  lineup  that  also  fea¬ 
tures  Lisa  Benson,  a  popular  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  right-leaning  cartoons  that  are 
in  demand  by  many  editors  who  view 
political  cartoonists  as  too  liberal. 
Lago  knows  the  current  market,  and 
understands  any  new  political  car¬ 
toonist  is  a  tough  sell,  but  thinks 
Lester  will  do  well. 

“He’s  got  a  voice  that  needs  to  be 
heard,  and  people  react  strongly  to 
his  work,”  Lago  said.  “That’s  what 
generates  a  conversation  among 
readers,  and  editors  understand  the 
value  in  that.”  E 


studio  for  years,”  Lester  said.  “To  be 
honest,  I  never  dreamt  of  having  a 
comic  strip,  so  it’s  never  been  a  goal 
long-term  or  otherwise.  It’s  only 
taken  over  my  life  in  the  last  couple 
of  years.” 

Amy  Lago,  comics  editor  at 
WPNMS,  is  very'  excited  about  work¬ 
ing  on  “Mike  Du  Jour”  with  Lester 
and  has  spoken  with  him  about  the 
strip  off  and  on  for  years. 

“To  me,  this  feature  is  different.  It 
looks  different,  and  its  voice  is  differ¬ 
ent,”  Lago  said.  “It’s  also  laugh-out- 
loud  funny,  which  rarely  happens, 
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BLANKET  COVERAGE 
FOR  THE  LONG  RUN 


Trelleborg  puts  its 
polymer-coated  nlbber 
value  proposition  on 
display  at  drupa 


Attention,  print  production 
managers  and  operations 
\ice  presidents:  Do  you 
know  what  percentage  of 
total  ownership  cost  your  press  blan¬ 
kets  represent?  Make  an  educated 
guess:  5  percent,  3  percent,  1  percent 
of  overall  printing  costs?  In  many 
cases,  consumable  blankets  account 
for  less  than  half  a  percentage  point 
(0.3  to  0.4  percent),  according  to 
research  compiled  by  Italian  manu¬ 
facturer  Trelleborg. 

That  .S30  or  S40  for  every  S10,000 
spent  to  produce  a  printed  newspa¬ 
per  may  seem  nominal.  But  consider 
that  when  it  comes  to  press  down¬ 
time,  more  than  60  minutes  of  every 
10  hours  (11  percent)  is  in  some  way 
related  to  those  layered,  pohirier- 


coated  composite  fabric  blankets, 
whether  it’s  a  setup  challenge  or  a 
web  break.  Some  80  percent  of  the 
time,  it’s  a  feeding-unit  problem. 
Every  printer  knows  that  idle  press 
time  costs  money,  and  blanket  per¬ 
formance  has  a  definite  impact  on 
the  bottom  line.  But  for  those  pinch¬ 
ing  pennies,  opting  for  a  “cheaper”  or 
less  e.xpensive  blanket  may  not  neces¬ 
sarily  save  money  in  the  long  run.  It’s 
the  classic  price-\s.-value  debate. 

“They  don’t  put  inferior  tires  on 
Formula  One  race  cars,  do  they?” 
Thomas  Linkenheil,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  Trelleborg  Printing  Blankets, 
asked  rhetorically.  In  other  words, 
why  put  inferior  blankets  on  a  multi- 
million-dollar  press  inve.stment? 

“With  the  challenging  economic 


climate  putting  increasing  pressure 
on  the  industrv'  to  control  costs  and 
improve  efficiency,  the  need  to  match 
the  right  printing  blanket  solution  to 
the  right  application  has  never  been 
more  important,”  Linkenheil  said.  “It 
is  vital  that  the  industry  understands 
that  different  printing  methods,  such 
as  heatset,  coldset,  [and]  sheetfed 
UV  ...  all  require  different  approach¬ 
es  when  it  comes  to  specifying  a 
printing  blanket.  Therefore,  if  careful 
thought  and  consideration  isn’t  given 
to  selecting  the  right  blanket  to  do 
the  job  at  the  outset,  and  just  a  stan¬ 
dard  blanket  is  installed,  the  effect  on 
the  quality  of  print,  as  well  as  the 
issues  that  may  arise  later  dowm  the 
line,  can  be  extremely  detrimental.” 
(See  “White  Paper”  p.26.) 
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Higher-quality  blankets  can  help 
reduce  overhead,  Linkenheil  added. 
And  now,  there  is  a  convenient  way 
for  printers  to  calculate  how  much 
money  they  can  save  by  using 
Trelleborg  Printing  Blankets  as 
opposed  to  standard  blankets.  The 
positioning  of  a  Trelleborg  blanket’s 
compressed  layer  plays  a  major  role 
in  ensuring  better  tension  between 
paper  and  press,  contributing  to 
improved  print  quality.  As  one 
observer  put  it:  “Considering  a  blan¬ 
ket’s  minimal  share  of  cost  base,  yet 
major  effect  on  quality  of  print,  paper 
waste,  and  downtime,  printers’  focus 
on  blanket  price  rather  than  TCO 
(total  cost  of  ownership)  is,  frankly 
speaking,  completely  wrong.” 

Taking  down  downtime 

At  Gannett  Publishing  Services’  com¬ 
mercial  printing  facility  in 


Minneapolis,  press  downtime  has 
been  significantly  reduced  following 
the  installation  of  Trelleborg’s  high- 
performance  printing  blankets. 
Publishing  and  printing  under  the 
USA  Today  corporate  umbrella,  the 
heatset  and  coldset  publication, 
newspaper,  insert,  and  catalog  manu¬ 
facturer  was  experiencing  problems 
with  its  printing  blankets,  which 
needed  frequent  replacement,  caus¬ 
ing  high  levels  of  downtime  on  its 
Goss  C500  and  Goss  C250  presses. 

“To  try  and  reduce  the  level  of 
downtime  we  were  experiencing  and 
improve  efficiency  on  the  site,  we 
turned  to  Trelleborg  to  help  provide 
an  efficient  and  reliable  printing 
blanket  solution  that  as  well  as 
improving  our  process  efficiency, 
would  still  deliver  the  high  standard 
of  quality  and  reproduction  that  we 
are  renowned  for,”  said  Gannett  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Doug  Wilson.  “Since 


installing  the  new  Vulcan  Alto  Plus 
blankets  we  have  seen  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  previous  blan¬ 
kets  we  were  using. 

“We  are  seeing  a  noticeable 
increase  in  the  number  of  impres¬ 
sions  between  blanket  changes, 
which  is  fantastic  news,  and  to  top  it 
all  off,  the  reproduction  quality  has 
been  outstanding.  For  me,  another 
one  of  many  positive  aspects  of  the 
Alto  Plus  blankets  is  their  ability  to 
maintain  proper  gauge  to  the  many 
variable  stock  widths  we  run  here,” 
he  said.  “Not  having  to  frequently 
change  blankets  has  significantly 
reduced  our  downtime  in  this  area.” 

Trelleborg’s  Vulcan  Alto  Plus  has 
been  specifically  designed  for  use  on 
high-speed  heatset  web  offset  presses. 
In  addition  to  providing  long  life  and 
excellent  print  quality’,  it  is  a  stable 
and  versatile  blanket  that  performs 
across  a  wide  range  of  applications. 
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TCO  Math: 

The  Blanket  Factor 

Trelleborg  has  launched  an 
online  Production  Downtime 
Cost  Calculator  designed  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  consid¬ 
ering  whole  life  costs  during  print¬ 
ing  blanket  selection.  Using  the  cal¬ 
culator,  print  managers  can  input 
current  requirements  and  "outgo¬ 
ings”  —  including  elements  such  as 
how  many  blankets  are  used  per 
month,  the  hourly  cost  of  down¬ 
time,  and  blanket  cost  per  unit  —  to 
reveal  potential  long-term  savings 
they  could  be  making  by  installing  a 
premium,  as  opposed  to  a  standard, 
blanket.  Such  a  detailed  breakdown  is 
better  known  in  business  circles  as  a 
total  cost  of  ownership,  or  TCO,  analysis. 

Thomas  Linkenheil,  managing  director 
of  Trelleborg  Printing  Blankets,  said  the 
cost  calculator  is  part  of  a  broader  TCO 
awareness  campaign.  “With  the  current 
economic  climate  continuing  to  prove 
extremely  difficult  for  everyone,  there 
has  been  increasing  pressure  on  the 
industry  to  control  costs  and  improve 
efficiency,”  Linkenheil  said.  "As  such,  it  is 
vital  that  the  industry  understands  that 
a  cheaper  blanket  doesn’t  necessarily 
mean  that  they  will  save  money.  Instead, 
it's  more  often  the  case  that  higher- 
quality  blankets  will  in  fact  help  reduce 


business  overheads  and  decrease  down¬ 
time,  saving  printers  more  money  in  the 
long  run.” 

For  example,  manroland  contends  that 
the  right  blanket  with  the  right  feeding 
characteristics  can  reduce  power  con¬ 
sumption  by  up  to  20  percent.  How  so? 
A  compressive  blanket  design  such  as 
Trelleborg’s  is  softer  and  lower  feeding. 
There  also  is  less  gauge  loss  and  less  ink 
and  paper  buildup.  And  the  blankets  can 
withstand  more  impressions,  so  wash 
cycles  are  less  frequent,  which  saves  on 
energy  (and  consumables)  costs. 

The  online  tool  benchmarks  users’ 
existing  blanket  costs  and  performance 
against  a  Trelleborg  Printing  Blanket, 
going  so  far  as  to  highlight  the  signifi¬ 


cant  annual  savings  achievable 
by  printers  using  the  tool  to  com¬ 
pare  their  existing  standard  blan¬ 
kets  to  premium  alternatives.  In 
one  example,  a  hypothetical 
newspaper  plant  with  a  48-oage 
heatset  press  using  a  dozen  blan¬ 
kets  per  month  saved  nearly 
$648,000  by  using  higher-end 
blankets.  Blanket  unit  cost  was 
$210.  and  the  number  of  prints 
between  washes  was  50,000 
(based  on  18  million  monthly 
prints):  downtime  cost  per  hour 
was  factored  at  $1,310  (or 
€1,000).  The  higher  upfront  cost 
of  the  premium  blankets  (about 
$2,000  more)  is  offset  by  their 
extra  life,  which  yields  downtime  cost 
savings  of  nearly  $31,500  (after  all.  extra 
blankets  translates  to  more  hours  of  lost 
productivity).  Fewer  web  breaks  can 
result  in  savings  approaching  $50,000. 
But  the  biggest  cost  savings  —  more 
than  $550,000  —  comes  from  the  fewer 
number  of  prints  lost  during  the  wash 
cycle,  assuming  an  item  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1.50  per  printed  impression. 

“We  developed  our  online  cost  calcu¬ 
lator  to  measure  the  cost  of  production 
downtime  so  that  our  customers  could 
see  just  how  much  they  could  save  by 
opting  for  quality  over  initial  cost,” 
Linkenheil  said.  You  can  try  the  cost  cal¬ 
culator  and  plug  in  your  relevant  num¬ 
bers  at  ideasforthelongrun.com. 
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according  to  the  manufacturer. 
Constructed  with  low-stretch  fab¬ 
rics  to  form  a  highly  stable 
carcass,  as  w'ell  as  a  buffed  surface 
and  a  closed  cell  compressible  layer, 
the  blanket  has  robust  resistance 
against  smashes  and  sinking. 

Trelleborg  launched  a  metal- 
backed  version  for  new'spaper 
printers  at  last  year’s  I  FRA  E.\po. 
Designed  to  improve  efficiency  and 
print  quality,  the  Vulcan  Metal 
Aqueous  blanket  features  a  unique 
chemical  compound  on  the  top 
layer  that  is  more  hydrophilic  than 
typical  rubber  compounds,  provid¬ 
ing  a  high-quality  finish  through¬ 
out  the  long  lifetime  of  the  blanket. 
It  is  suitable  for  use  with  conven¬ 
tional  inks. 

“Reproduction  quality’  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  proven  problematic  in  cold- 
set  printing,  with  problems  such  as 
low’-quality'  ink  transfer  and  poor 
registration  of  colors,”  Linkenheil 
said.  “We  w’anted  to  develop  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  w'ould  help  our  customers 
deliver  consistent  quality-,  time  and 
time  again.  In  addition,  its  special¬ 
ist  design  results  in  less  ink  accu¬ 
mulation  on  the  blanket,  keeping  it 
cleaner  and  therefore  providing  a 


better  ink  transfer  from  the  blanket 
to  the  paper.”  To  facilitate  higher 
speeds  and  longer  press  runs,  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  complet¬ 
ed  a  successful  metal-back  installa¬ 
tion,  Linkenheil  said. 

At  drupa  2012  this  month  in 
Diisseldorf  (May  3-l6,  drupa.com), 
the  Swedish  industrial  rubber  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  launching  a  new 
blanket  for  its  high-performance 
Vulcan  line:  The  patented  Vulcan 
SvTithesis  Evo  is  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  in  sleeve  development  for  the 
heatset  sector  and  features  an 
innovative  new-  design  and  carrier. 
In  addition,  Trelleborg  w-ill  reveal 
its  proprietar\'  Rollin  MyCoat,  a 
tw’o-ply  Mylar-based  strippable 
coating  blanket.  Available  in  I.96 
mm,  1.35  mm,  and  1.15  mm  thick¬ 
nesses,  the  specialist  construction 
of  this  new  blanket  makes  stripping 
verv’  easy,  according  to  Trelleborg. 
The  compressible  layer  of  the 
blanket  strips  down  to  the  blue 
layer,  allow-ing  the  user  to  see  if 
knock-outs  are  correct  and  precise. 
A  specially  designed  top  rubber 
compound  also  makes  the  blanket 
suitable  for  use  with  both  aqueous 
and  UV  coating  applications. 


White  Paper 

In  a  new  white  paper  (ideasforthelon- 
grun.com/topfacts.pdf),  Trelleborg 
shares  tips  for  specifying  printing 
blankets.  "Ideas  for  the  Long  Run” 
explores  how  using  different  blankets  can 
affect  print  quality  and  efficiency.  It  takes 


a  detailed  look  at  the  importance  of  using 
the  correct  blanket  for  the  correct  appli¬ 
cation  to  maximize  productivity  and  keep 
maintenance  costs  to  a  minimum.  “We 
compiled  a  list  of  our  top  facts  and  tips  in 
a  bid  to  highlight  key  areas  of  concern 
and  then  provide  an  easy-to-follow  guide 
through  the  correct  specification 
process.”  said  general  manager  Thomas 
Linkenheil. 


Who  Is  Trelleborg? 


With  more  than  100  global  distributors,  Trelleborg’s 

printing  blanket  division  is  based  in  Italy  and  features 
manufacturing  facilities  in  Italy,  France,  China, 
Morristown,  Tenn.  (U.S.),  and  soon  Brazil.  Its  100-year-old, 
Swedish-based  parent  company  had  been  flying  under  the 
printing  industry’s  radar  until  2006,  when  the  industrial  rubber 
firm  acquired  Reeves  Brothers  in  the  U.S.,  making  it  a  global 
leader  in  polymer-coated,  high-precision  materials  —  includ¬ 
ing  printing  blankets.  Two  years  later,  the  firm  also  bought 


American  blanket  firm  MacDermid. 

In  a  new  flexography  alliance  with  Kodak,  Trelleborg 
technology  can  compress  the  plate-making  process  from 
a  four-  or  five-hour  operation  to  20  minutes.  The  firm  also 
manufactures  blankets  for  HP  Indigo  and  Delphax  digital 
presses.  Despite  these  flexo  and  digital  developments, 
however,  “offset  (print)  is  our  core  business,”  Linkenheil 
said.  “Newspapers,  high-speed  webs,  and  sheetfed  are  in 
our  DNA.” 
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MORE  DRUPA 
HIGHLIGHTS 


Compact  press  system 

At  drupa  this  month,  Goss 

International  is  showing  a  four- 
high  tower  of  its  new  Colorliner 
CPS  compact  press,  featuring  the  lat¬ 
est  in  automatic  plate-changing  tech¬ 
nology,  ergonomic  benefits,  and  high 
productivity  for  fast,  efficient  newspa¬ 
per  and  semi-commercial  production. 
The  unique  new  double-  or  triple¬ 
width  press  platform  delivers  the 
print  quality,  efficiency,  operability, 
and  long-term  production  versatility 
to  suit  a  continually  changing  pub¬ 
lishing  landscape. 

Designed  for  coldset,  heatset,  or 
mLxed  production,  with  fast 
changeover  between  these  print  appli¬ 
cations,  Colorliner  CPS  is  a  true  work¬ 
horse  for  high-volume  production. 
With  a  maximum  straight  running 
speed  of 90,000  copies  per  hour,  it 
delivers  key  quality  and  operational 
benefits  from  its  compact  four-high 
tower  configuration,  employing  the 
latest  automation  technology. 

With  the  Colorliner  CPS  joining  the 
Colorliner  FPS,  Goss  now  provides 
customers  with  two  versions  of  the 
compact  press  platform.  The  CPS 
press  incorporates  many  of  the  FPS 
design  features,  but  in  a  smaller  foot¬ 
print,  enabling  it  to  be  installed  on 
existing  press  bridge  structures. 

This  package  is  housed  within  a 
4.5-meter  frame  height  and  benefits 
from  a  2.7-meter  first  to  last  impres¬ 
sion  distance,  minimizing  fan-out 
and  producing  excellent  print  quali¬ 
ty.  The  low-height,  non-splitting 
design  maintains  excellent 
ergonomics  for  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  through  a  patented  and 
unique  cylinder  configuration. 

Shaftless  drives,  with  one  motor  per 
printing  level,  and  cylinders  with  the 
bearer-to-bearer  design  typically  seen 
on  commercial  presses,  provide 
proven  print  quality.  Users  can  select 
press  configurations  offering  double- 
and  triple-wide  output,  depending  on 
their  publishing  requirements. 

“The  Colorliner  CPS  is  compact  but 
extremely  powerful  —  a  ‘pocket-sized’ 
press  that  packs  a  big  punch,”  said 


Theo  Buchmeyer,  managing  director 
of  Goss  Intemational-France.  “Its 
unique  design  provides  a  shorter 
‘first-to-last’  impression  than  most 
rivals,  faster  running  speeds,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  level  of  automation  that  is 
hard  to  beat  on  speed  of  job 
changeovers.  This,  combined  with  its 
unique  self-cooling  capability,  makes 
it  a  mighty  contender  for  the  title  of 
heavyweight  press  at  the  drupa  show,” 
Buchmeyer  said.  “We  are  delighted  to 
be  showing  one  of  the  towers  being 
built  for  DC  Thomson  in  Scotland. 

It  will  provide  a  good  visualization 
of  how  much  we  can  pack  into  a 
very  efficient  design.”  (See  E&P 
December  2011.) 


New  water-control  capability 

At  drupa,  QuadTech  is  unveiling  an 
enhanced  version  of  its  Color  Control 
and  Web  Inspection  System  with 
AccuCam,  featuring  automated 
water-control  capabilities  that  ensure 
optimal  water-ink  balance.  The  new 
water-control  feature  reduces  the 
occurrence  of  common  newspaper 
printing  problems,  such  as  scumming 
and  fan-out,  by  automatically  adjust¬ 
ing  ink  and  water  levels.  Traditionally, 
maintaining  the  right  balance  of  ink 
and  plate  dampening  in  offset  print¬ 
ing  has  been  a  time-consuming, 
labor-intensive  task.  AccuCam’s 
high  sensitivity  to  water-balance 
deviations  ensures  these  actions  are 
fulfilled  at  full  press  speed,  freeing 
the  press  operator  to  use  time  more 
economically. 

“QuadTech’s  AccuCam  with  Water 
Control  provides  a  single  solution  for 
ensuring  reliable  image-based  color 
control  and  water  balance,”  said  prod¬ 
uct  manager  Greg  Wuenstel.  “This 
development  will  not  only  ensure 
optimum  quality  throughout  the  print 
run  but  will  also  further  reduce  labor, 
and  help  printers  realize  ink  savings.” 

Accurate  ink  and  water  balance  is 
critical  to  prevent  defects  and  to 
ensure  optimal  ink  yields. 

Automating  this  process  ensures  con¬ 
sistency  and  eliminates  the  probabili¬ 


QuadTech  wilt  unveil  an  enhanced  AccuCam  system 
with  automated  water-control  capabilities,  ensuring 
optimum  water  and  ink  balance,  and  further 
reducing  manual  interventions  during  production. 


ty  of  human  error,  which  can  lead  to  over¬ 
compensation  of  ink  or  water  settings  and 
overuse  of  ink. 

QuadTech’s  Color  Control  and  Web 
Inspection  System  with  AccuCam  is  an 
automated,  image-based,  closed-loop  color- 
control  system  that  provides  accuracy  and 
consistency,  detecting  real-time  defects 
across  the  entire  printed  web. 

The  AccuCam  system  utilizes  a  propri¬ 
etary,  six-channel  spectral  sensor  for 
CIELAB  image-based  color  control. 
Analyzing  the  entire  image,  AccuCam 
automatically  compares  die  data  to  target 
aim  point  values  from  a  high-resolution 
prepress  file,  eliminating  the  need  for  color 
bars  or  graybars.  The  system  makes  auto¬ 
matic  ink  key  adjustments  for  consistent 
high  color  quality  and  accuracy. 

Vince  Balistrieri,  QuadTech  director  of 
engineering  and  general  manager  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  newspaper,  said:  “The  first 
iteration  of  our  AccuCam  system  provided 
a  new,  more  accurate,  and  consistent 
method  of  controlling  color.  By  forming 
development  partnerships  with  cutting- 
edge  newspapier  printers  such  as  Sankei 
Shinbun  (Osaka,  Japan)  and  Newsprinters 
(Knowsley,  U.K.)  we’ve  worked  together  to 
push  the  technology  forward.  Water  con¬ 
trol  and  the  continuing  addition  of  inspec¬ 
tion  capabilities  are  the  direct  result  of 
these  relationships.”  The  AccuCam  system 
is  also  improving  performance  at  Herald 
Druck  (Vienna,  Austria)  and  was  recently 
chosen  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  as  the 
foundation  for  the  largest  newspaper 
installation  of  color-control  technology  in 
the  world.  (See  E&P,  April  2012.)  0 
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[^ORWARD  THINKING 


4  Laptops  Worth 
Talking  About 


Apple  MacBook  Pro 


Dell  XPS  13 


Machined  from  a  single  piece  of  aluminum,  Apple's 
MacBook  Pro  is  thinner  and  lighter  than  other  note¬ 
books.  but  it  feels  strong  and  durable.  The  LED 
backlight  technology  makes  the  display  instantly 
bright.  The  FaceTime  HD  camera  is  even  thinner 
than  the  camera  inside  the  iPhone  4S  and  is  built 
right  into  the  MacBook  Pro  display.  Be  more  hands- 
on  with  the  multi-touch  trackpad.  The  buttonless 
design  lets  users  click  anywhere,  pinch  to  zoom  in 
and  out.  rotate  to  adjust  an  image,  and  swipe  to  flip 
through  photos.  The  connections  and  ports  on 
MacBook  Pro  are  integrated  on  the  same  side  of 
the  notebook,  so  cables  stay  neatly  organized. 
Starting  at  $1,199 


Dell’s  first  ultrabook,  XPS  13,  is  engineered 
for  high  brightness  and  features  edge-to-edge 
bonded  Corning  Gorilla  Glass,  making  it 
extremely  durable.  The  13-inch  display  is 
showcased  in  a  compact  body  similar  to  an 
11 -inch  laptop,  and  it  weighs  just  under  3 
pounds  (2.99  to  be  exact).  XPS  13  boots  up  in 
as  little  as  8  seconds  and  resumes  from  sleep 
mode  in  just  1  second.  The  illuminating  full- 
size  backlit  keyboard  allows  users  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  in  low-light  situations.  An  integrated- 
button  glass  touchpad  lets  users  scroll,  zoom, 
drag,  and  drop  using  gesture  controls. 
Starting  at  $999 


FEATURES: 

Available  in  13-,  15-,  and  17-inch 

LED-backlit  glossy  widescreen  display 

Up  to  8GB  memory 

Intel  HD  Graphics  3000 

Up  to  7  hours  wireless  Web  battery  life 


FEATURES: 


Windows  7  Home  Premium 
operating  system 

4GB  memory 

Intel  HD  Graphics  3000 

Webcam  with  dual-array 
digital  microphones 


Up  to  8  hours,  53  minutes  battery  life 


Lenovo  Idea  Pad  Yoga 

Although  Lenovo  (the  number  one  PC  compa¬ 
ny  in  China  and  Japan)  wont  launch  the 
IdeaPad  Yoga  until  Windows  8  is  released,  the 
laptop  is  already  creating  a  buzz  in  the  tech 
industry  for  being  the  first  multi-mode  note¬ 
book  with  a  360-degree  flip-and-fold  design.  It 
combines  the  ease  of  a  tablet  with  an  ultra- 
book's  functionality.  The  IdeaPad  Yoga  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  be  experienced  in  four  different 
ways  —  notebook,  tablet,  stand,  and  tent.  As  a 
full-sized  notebook,  it  includes  soft-touch  rub¬ 
ber  paint  on  the  exterior  for  strong  grip,  a 
leather  cover  on  the  palm  rest,  and  side  but¬ 
tons  designed  for  easier  access.  Users  can 
also  fold  back  its  screen  for  a  portable  13-inch 
tablet.  For  entertainment,  reading,  and  Web 
browsing,  users  can  flip  the  screen  into  a  con¬ 
venient  stand  or  tent  to  save  space. 
Estimated  price  $1,199 

FEATURES: 

Windows  8  operating  system 

Lenovo  High-Sense  (720p  HD)  webcam 

Up  to  8GB  memory 

Dolby  Home  Theater  V4  audio 

Up  to  8  hours  battery  life 


Samsung  Series  9 

Samsung's  Series  9  laptop  was  a  big  design  hit  when  it 
debuted  last  year.  This  year's  version  offers  a  sleeker 
design  that  is  both  simple  and  sophisticated.  Made  from 
a  material  called  Duralumin  (typically  found  in  advanced 
aircraft  and  twice  as  durable  as  aluminum),  the  laptop 
weighs  less  than  3  pounds.  The  13.3-inch  Series  9  fea¬ 
tures  an  LED-backlit  screen.  The  laptop's  ambient  light 
sensor  adjusts  the  display  brightness  based  on  sur¬ 
rounding  lighting  conditions  and  reduces  user  eye 
strain.  A  multi-touch  gesture  pad  features  21  types  of 


gesture  support,  such  as  pinch,  swipe  and  rotate,  and 
also  has  advanced  3-D  image  sensing  for  navigation. 

Starting  at  $1,399 

FEATURES: 

Windows  7  Home  Premium  operating  system 
Up  to  8GB  memory 
Intel  HD  Graphics  3000 
1.3  MP  HD  webcam 
Up  to  7  hours  battery  life 
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THINKING  ABOUT  A  DIGITAL  REVENUE  STRATEGY? 
IT’S  NO  LONGER  JUST  ABOUT  THE  RIGHT  TECHNOLOGY. 


W.il  pi  J. 


MOBILE 

MARKETING 

How  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  mobile 
advertiser  and  reader 

BY  NU  YANG 


According  to  a  recent  Pew  Research 
Center  study,  half  of  smartphone 
owners  (51  percent)  and  a  majority  of 
tablet  owners  (56  percent)  use  their 
devices  for  news.  The  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  also  reported  that 
publishers  had  seen  pageviews  to  their  mobile 
content  increase  by  65  percent  on  average  in 
September  2011  compared  to  the  same  month 


year-over-year. 

Readers  are  consuming  their  news  on  more  than  one  platform.  Pew’s 
2012  State  of  the  News  Media  report  found  that  while  the  desktop  or 
laptop  computer  remained  the  primary  digital  platform  for  news  (54 
percent  of  Americans  receive  theif  news  there),  23  percent  of  U.S. 
adults  now  get  their  news  on  at  least  two  digital  devices. 

With  more  consumers  gravitating  toward  smartphones  and  tablets, 
the  industry  is  on  the  verge  of  a  new  technological  force  that  can  take 
their  advertising  and  content  to  the  next  level. 
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MOBILE 

MARKETING 

What’S  your  plan? 

E\  en  though  Pew’s  study  of  38  news¬ 
papers  found  that  mobile  made  up 
only  a  small  part  of  revenue  —  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  digital  revenue  in  2011  — 
executives  are  still  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  mobile,  particularly  in  the 
growth  of  traffic  on  mobile  platforms. 

For  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
mobile  marketing  has  been  a  “game 
changer,"  according  to  digital  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager  Troy 
Piekarski. 

“With  a  PC  and  laptop,  content  has 
always  been  at  our  fingertips,  but 
with  mobile,  content  is  at  our  finger¬ 
tips  24/7,”  he  said. 

Piekarski  said  users  are  three  to 
five  times  more  likely  to  click  on 
mobile  ads.  “At  most,  a  mobile  device 
should  only  have  three  ads.  More 
people  will  see  it  because  the  image 
cannot  be  ignored,  compared  to  a 
desktop  where  users  have  ‘banner 
blindness.’” 

When  Piekarski  spoke  at  this  year’s 
America  East  conference  in  Hershey, 
Pa.,  he  asked  the  90  mobile  marketing 
session  attendants  if  they  had  an  iPad 
solution  —  only  about  five  hands  went 
up.  “I  was  shocked,”  he  said. 

Learning  about  upcoming  mobile 
strategies  is  essential,  Piekarski  said. 
“Publishers  want  to  learn  how  they 
can  monetize  their  products.  Some  are 
-Still  on  the  fence  and  they’re  not  sure 
on  mobile,  but  during  the  .session, 
p)ens  didn’t  stop  moving,  and  I’ve 
heard  back  from  about  a  dozen  people 
who  wanted  more  information.” 

Piekarski  said  a  successful  Post- 
Gazette  mobile  campaign  involved 
local  business  Moon  Automotive.  The 
car  dealership  was  looking  for  a  way 
to  build  a  mobile  database  and  turned 
to  the  newspaper  for  help.  When  cus¬ 
tomers  te.\ted  in  their  favorite  vehicle 
brand,  they  were  entered  into  a  draw¬ 
ing  to  win  a  free  iPad.  The  giveaway 
was  given  prominent  placement  on 
the  homepage  of  the  paper’s  desktop 
site  and  the  homepage  of  the  mobile 
site  for  three  days. 

As  a  result,  the  car  dealership’s 
database  grew  to  more  than  2,000 
phone  numbers.  Each  of  the  num¬ 
bers  targeted  to  the  dealer’s  brand 
was  placed  in  databases  for  future 
remarketing.  After  the  giveaway 
ended,  the  business  sent  out  a  text 
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“With  a  PC  and  laptop,  content 
has  always  been  at  our  finger¬ 
tips,  but  with  mobile,  content 
is  at  our  fingertips  24/7.” 

Ttoy  Piekarski 

Business  development  manager  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


message  to  every  one  who  didn’t  win  ■ 
an  iPad  to  let  them  know  they  had 
won  an  oil  change  coupon. 

Once  Moon  Automotive  saw  the  | 
results  of  capturing  those  customers,  j 
Piekarski  said  the  mobile  marketing  j 
1  campaign  became  “tangible  to  them.”  j 

The  Post-Gazette  also  recently  I 

launched  a  redesigned  w'ebsite  (post-  | 

'  gazette.com)  built  on  a  mobile  plat-  ! 
form  focused  on  social  networking  1 
and  quick  response  (QR)  codes.  j 

i  According  to  Piekarski,  monthly  j 

pageviews  at  the  Post-Gazette's  j 

;  mobile  website  have  grown  from  1.5  I 

million  in  April  2009  to  5.3  million  j 
i  as  of  Februaiy  2012.  j 

“Selling  mobile  is  not  a  passing  j 
'  fad,”  said  Post-Gazette  director  of  ; 
j  advertising  Rich  Medeiros.  “We  have  i 
'  to  be  ready  to  accept  it  and  train  our  | 
staff,  or  else  we  will  miss  the  wave.”  ! 
Medeiros  added  that  newspapers  i 

have  an  advantage,  because  they  j 

know  their  local  market.  I 

Allen  Klosovvski,  senior  director  of  ! 
[  social  and  mobile  media  at  The 
i  Denver  Post,  said  that  as  of  January  | 
i  2012,  the  Post's  mobile  traffic  neared  ; 
!  40  percent  of  all  online  pageviews  • 
i  due  to  the  company’s  aggressive  pri- 
1  ority,  focus,  and  development  of  | 
!  mobile  products, 
j  “Mobile  will  be  a  key  area  of 
growth  over  the  next  several  years,”  j 
I  Klosow'ski  said.  “In  many  cases  it  will  | 
I  outpace  the  Web  in  terms  of  daily  j 
j  consumption,  particularly  when  com-  j 
j  bined  with  smart  notifications  of  j 
!  breaking  new's  or  other  relevant  | 
I  information.”  j 

I  For  advertisers,  Klosowski  said 
I  being  on  mobile  is  an  “absolute 
i  requirement.” 

j  “You  must  be  able  to  give  the  right 
I  consumers,  the  right  advertisement, 

!  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place,” 
i  he  said. 

i  Klosowski  said  more  consumers 
!  are  gravitating  toward  mobile, 
j  because  the  experience  is  more 
I  adaptable  to  them.  “It  will  create  a 
!  discoveiy'  of  places  to  go,  things  to 


Digital  device  ownership 

Percent  of  U.S.  adults  who  own  a 


77% 

DESKTOP/LAPTOP 

COMPUTER 


44% 

SMARTPHONE 


18* 

TABLET 


News  consumption  on 
digital  devices 

Percent  of  device  owners  who  get 
news  from 


70* 

DESKTOP/LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 


do,  products  to  buy,  and  media  to 
consume.  The  information  will  come 
to  you.  This  is  a  tremendous  new 
opportunity  for  advertisers  and  con¬ 
tent  producers  alike.” 

Apps,  Klosowski  said,  are  easy  and 
intuitive,  and  designed  around  the 
way  consumers  want  to  interact  with 
information,  and  websites  on  tablets 
are  starting  to  become  more  tactile 
and  swipeable.  The  Denver  Post  has 
seen  success  with  its  sports  apps  and 
Viva  Colorado  app,  a  bilingual  news 
source  for  Denver’s  Latino  popula¬ 
tion. 

Klosowski  said  publishers  usually 
ask  him  how  to  get  their  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  sell  mobile  and  get  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  it. 

“I  think  the  answer  is  you  have  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  value 
directly  to  customers  and  sales  reps,” 
Klosowski  said.  “You  have  to  start 
with  those  sales  reps  that  are  already 
I  carrying  a  smartphone  every'  day  and 
I  work  outward  in  the  organization 


around  the  country, 
including  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

“There  is  an  idea  that 
mobile  is  disruptive  to 
the  Web  and  that 
mobile  cuts  into  the 
share  of  digital  revenue, 
like  when  TV  disrupted 
radio,”  Martin  said. 
“Mobile  may  seem 
insignificant,  but  there  are 
profound  implications  for  that  rev¬ 
enue.  Newspapers  may  not  realize 
how  quickly  things  are  shifting,  and 
they  may  miss  out  on  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  so  I  ask  them,  ‘What  are  you 
planning?’” 

Martin  said  the  solution  is  to  have 
sales  reps  who  believe  in  their  prod¬ 
uct.  “Right  now  very  few'  reps  think 
mobile  is  better  than  the  Web,  so  it’s 
very  challenging  for  them  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  client  w'hy  mobile  is 
best.  For  mobile  products  to  thrive, 
someone  needs  to  think  they  are  the 
best.  Our  best  middle-ground  effort 
is  to  train  reps  how  to  suggest  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ads  to  meet  multiple  marketing 
needs  for  clients.” 

A  popular  mobile  app  for  Schurz  is 
Catalist,  which  follows  the  Twitter 
feed  of  University  of  Kentucky  bas¬ 
ketball  team  players  and  coaches  and 
their  opposing  teams  before  each 
game. 

“(The  Catalist  app)  came  from  a 
brainstorming  session  in-house,” 


from  there.  You  need  to  empower 
reps  with  smartphones  as  budgets 
allow.  Then,  they  need  to  be  trained 
to  be  able  to  instantly  demonstrate  to 
a  potential  advertiser  that  still  does¬ 
n’t  use  a  mobile  phone  the  benefit  of 
mobile  advertising.” 

Training  sales  reps  on  how'  to  sell 
mobile  is  also  important  for  Schurz 
Communications,  Inc.’s  mobile  direc¬ 
tor,  Sandy  Martin.  Based  in 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  11  daily  and  eight  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  medium  and  small  markets 


I  Martin  said.  “It  didn’t  e.xist  anywhere 
else,  so  it  had  to  be  custom-built,  and 
if  we  have  a  really  good  idea,  w'e  will 
make  an  investment.” 

1  What’s  working? 

As  the  mobile  market  continues  to 
grow',  publishers  are  looking  for 
strategies  that  work.  Mark  Challinor, 
director  of  mobile  with  London- 
based  Telegraph  Media  Group,  wTote 
in  a  recent  International  Newsmedia 
I  Marketing  Association  blog  entry 
1  that  the  challenge  for  news  media 


“In  many  cases  it  (mobile)  will 
outpace  the  Web  in  terms  of 
daily  consumption,  particularly 
when  combined  with  smart 
notifications  of  breaking  news 
or  other  relevant  information.” 

Allen  KlosowsKi 

Senior  director  of  social  and  mobile  media  at  The  Denver  Post 
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MOBILE 

MARKETING 

What’S  your  plan? 

Even  though  Pew’s  study  of  38  news¬ 
papers  found  that  mobile  made  up 
only  a  small  part  of  revenue  —  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  digital  revenue  in  2011  — 
executives  are  still  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  mobile,  particularh'  in  tbe 
growth  of  traffic  on  mobile  platforms. 

For  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
mobile  marketing  has  been  a  “game 
changer,”  according  to  digital  busi¬ 
ness  development  manager  Troy 
Piekarski. 

“With  a  PC  and  laptop,  content  has 
always  been  at  our  fingertips,  but 
with  mobile,  content  is  at  our  finger¬ 
tips  24/7,"  he  said. 

Piekarski  said  users  are  three  to 
five  times  more  likely  to  click  on 
mobile  ads.  “At  most,  a  mobile  de\ice 
should  only  have  three  ads.  More 
people  will  see  it  because  the  image 
cannot  be  ignored,  compared  to  a 
desktop  where  users  have  ‘banner 
blindness.'” 

WTien  Piekarski  spoke  at  this  year’s 
America  East  conference  in  Hershey, 
Pa.,  he  asked  the  90  mobile  marketing 
session  attendants  if  they  had  an  iPad 
solution  —  only  about  five  hands  went 
up.  “I  was  shocked,”  he  said. 

Learning  about  upcoming  mobile 
strategies  is  essential,  Piekarski  said. 
“Publishers  want  to  learn  how  they 
can  monetize  their  products.  Some  are 
still  on  the  fence  and  they’re  not  sure 
on  mobile,  but  during  the  session, 
pens  didn’t  stop  moving,  and  I’ve 
heard  back  from  about  a  dozen  people 
who  wanted  more  information.” 

Piekarski  said  a  successfhl  Post- 
Gazette  mobile  campaign  involved 
local  business  Moon  Automotive.  The 
car  dealership  was  looking  for  a  w  ay 
to  build  a  mobile  database  and  turned 
to  the  newspaper  for  help.  When  cus¬ 
tomers  texted  in  their  favorite  vehicle 
brand,  they  were  entered  into  a  draw¬ 
ing  to  win  a  free  iPad.  The  giveaway 
was  given  prominent  placement  on 
the  homepage  of  the  paper’s  desktop 
site  and  the  homepage  of  the  mobile 
site  for  three  days. 

As  a  result,  the  car  dealership’s 
database  grew  to  more  than  2,000 
phone  numbers.  Each  of  the  num¬ 
bers  targeted  to  the  dealer’s  brand 
was  placed  in  databases  for  future 
remarketing.  After  the  giveaway 
ended,  the  business  sent  out  a  te.xt 


“With  a  PC  and  laptop,  content 
has  always  been  at  our  finger¬ 
tips,  but  with  mobile,  content 
is  at  our  fingertips  24/7.” 

Troy  Piekarski 

Business  development  manager  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  ' 


w 


message  to  everv'one  w  ho  didn’t  win 
an  iPad  to  let  them  know  they  had 
won  an  oil  change  coupon. 

Once  Moon  Automotive  saw'  the 
results  of  capturing  those  customers, 
Piekarski  said  the  mobile  marketing 
campaign  became  “tangible  to  them.” 

The  Post-Gazette  also  recently 
launched  a  redesigned  w'ebsite  (post- 
gazette.com)  built  on  a  mobile  plat¬ 
form  focused  on  social  networking 
and  quick  respon.se  (QR)  codes. 
According  to  Piekarski,  monthly 
pageview's  at  the  Post-Gazette’s 
mobile  website  have  grown  from  1.5 
million  in  April  2009  to  5.3  million 
as  of  Februarv’  2012. 

“Selling  mobile  is  not  a  passing 
fad,”  said  Post-Gazette  director  of 
advertising  Rich  Medeiros.  “We  have 
to  be  ready  to  accept  it  and  train  our 
staff,  or  else  we  will  miss  the  wave.” 
Medeiros  added  that  newspapers 
have  an  advantage,  because  they 
know  their  local  market. 

Allen  Klosowski,  senior  director  of 
social  and  mobile  media  at  The 
Denver  Post,  said  that  as  of  January' 
2012,  the  Post’s  mobile  traffic  neared 
40  percent  of  all  online  pageviews 
due  to  the  company’s  aggressive  pri¬ 
ority,  focus,  and  development  of 
mobile  products. 

“Mobile  will  be  a  key  area  of 
growth  over  the  ne.xt  several  years,” 
Klosowski  said.  “In  many  cases  it  will 
outpace  the  Web  in  terms  of  daily 
consumption,  particularly  when  com¬ 
bined  with  smart  notifications  of 
breaking  news  or  other  relevant 
information.” 

For  advertisers,  Klosowski  said 
being  on  mobile  is  an  “absolute 
requirement.” 

“You  must  be  able  to  give  the  right 
consumers,  the  right  advertisement, 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  place,” 
he  said. 

Klosowski  said  more  consumers 
are  gravitating  toward  mobile, 
because  the  experience  is  more 
adaptable  to  them.  “It  will  create  a 
discover}'  of  places  to  go,  things  to 
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“Mobile  may  seem  insignificant,  but 
there  are  profound  irnplications  for  that 
revenue.  Newspapers  may  not  realize 
how  quickly  things  are  shifting,  and  they 
may  miss  out  on  advertising  revenue.’’ 

Sandy  Martin 

Mobile  director  for  Schurz  Communications,  Inc. 


News  consumption  on 
digital  devices 

Percent  of  device  owners  who  get 
news  from 
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do,  products  to  buy,  and  media  to 
consume.  The  information  will  come 
to  you.  This  is  a  tremendous  new 
opportunity  for  advertisers  and  con¬ 
tent  producers  alike.” 

Apps,  Klosowski  said,  are  easy  and 
intuitive,  and  designed  around  the 
way  consumers  want  to  interact  with 
information,  and  websites  on  tablets 
are  starting  to  become  more  tactile 
and  swipeable.  The  Denver  Post  has 
seen  success  with  its  sports  apps  and 
Viva  Colorado  app,  a  bilingual  news 
source  for  Denver’s  Latino  popula¬ 
tion. 

Klosowski  said  publishers  usually 
ask  him  how  to  get  their  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  sell  mobile  and  get  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  it. 

“I  think  the  answer  is  you  have  to 
be  able  to  demonstrate  the  value 
directly  to  customers  and  sales  reps,” 
Klosowski  said.  “You  have  to  start 
with  those  sales  reps  that  are  already 
carrying  a  smartphone  every  day  and 
work  outward  in  the  organization 
from  there.  You  need  to  empower 
reps  with  smartphones  as  budgets 
allow.  Then,  they  need  to  be  trained 
to  be  able  to  instantly  demonstrate  to 
a  potential  advertiser  that  still  does¬ 
n’t  use  a  mobile  phone  the  benefit  of 
mobile  advertising.” 

Training  sales  reps  on  how  to  sell 
mobile  is  also  important  for  Schurz 
Communications,  Inc.’s  mobile  direc¬ 
tor,  Sandy  Martin.  Based  in 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  the  company  pub¬ 
lishes  11  daily  and  eight  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  medium  and  small  markets 


around  the  country', 
including  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

“There  is  an  idea  that 
mobile  is  disruptive  to 
the  Web  and  that 
mobile  cuts  into  the 
share  of  digital  revenue, 
like  when  TV  disrupted 
radio,”  Martin  said. 
“Mobile  may  seem 
insignificant,  but  there  are 
profound  implications  for  that  rev¬ 
enue.  Newspapers  may  not  realize 
how  quickly  things  are  shifting,  and 
they  may  miss  out  on  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  so  I  ask  them,  ‘What  are  you 
planning?’” 

Martin  said  the  solution  is  to  have 
sales  reps  w'ho  believe  in  their  prod¬ 
uct.  “Right  now  very  few  reps  think 
mobile  is  better  than  the  Web,  so  it’s 
very  challenging  for  them  to  commu¬ 
nicate  wqth  the  client  w'hy  mobile  is 
best.  For  mobile  products  to  thrive, 
someone  needs  to  think  they  are  the 
best.  Our  best  middle-ground  effort 
is  to  train  reps  how  to  suggest  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ads  to  meet  multiple  marketing 
needs  for  clients.” 

A  popular  mobile  app  for  Schurz  is 
Catalist,  which  follow's  the  Twitter 
feed  of  University'  of  Kentucky  bas¬ 
ketball  team  players  and  coaches  and 
their  opposing  teams  before  each 
game. 

“(The  Catalist  app)  came  from  a 
brainstorming  session  in-house,” 
Martin  said.  “It  didn’t  exist  any'where 
else,  so  it  had  to  be  custom-built,  and 
if  we  have  a  really  good  idea,  we  vv'ill 
make  an  investment.” 

What’S  working? 

As  the  mobile  market  continues  to 
grow,  publishers  are  looking  for 
strategies  that  work.  Mark  Challinor, 
director  of  mobile  with  London- 
based  Telegraph  Media  Group,  wrote 
in  a  recent  International  Newsmedia 
Marketing  Association  blog  entry' 
that  the  challenge  for  news  media 


“In  many  cases  it  (mobile)  will 
outpace  the  Web  in  terms  of 
daily  consumption,  particularly 
when  combined  with  smart 
notifications  of  breaking  news 
or  other  relevant  information.” 

Allen  Klosowski  . 

Senior  director  of  social  and  mobile  media  at  The  Denver  Post 
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companies  is  “capturing  and  holding 
readers’  attention  and  presenting 
only  the  right  content  in  the  context 
of  who  the  reader  is,  what  they’re 
interested  in,  and  where  they  are. 

“Know  your  readership  and  how 
they  use  mobile  with  you,”  Challinor 
said.  “To  deliver  this  user  experience 
and  make  it  effective,  we  should  take 
the  time  to  learn  w'hat  our  readers’ 
mobile  content  habits  are:  how  they 
access  our  content  online,  what  our 
brand  is  known  for,  and  what  they 
expect  from  us.” 

Here  in  the  U.S.,  Advanced 
Publishing  Technolog}’,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  pro¬ 
vides  publishing  companies  with  the 
enhanced  Falcon  software  suite. 
Falcon  software  is  currently  installed 
at  more  than  300  locations.  Clients 
include  The  Chronicle-Tribune  in 
Marion,  Ind.,  and  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Realizing  that  more  of  his  clients 
were  looking  for  a  mobile  solution, 
APT  vice  president  of  operations  Ken 
Barber  said  the  company  began  to 
make  its  applications  available  in 
mobile.  “Smartphone  and  tablets  had 
become  a  part  of  the  main  workflow,” 
he  said. 

The  latest  Falcon  editorial  system 
has  the  abilit}'  to  publish  to  Apple’s 
Newsstand  on  the  iPad  and  to 
Amazon’s  Kindle.  Tablet  applications 
for  iPad  and  Android  slated  for  this 
year  will  allow  users  to  edit  or  read 
stories  securely  on  the  network. 

In  order  for  publishers  to  stay  com¬ 
petitive,  they  w’ant  something  that 
can  get  their  content  online  faster. 
“We  ask  (publishers)  what  content 
and  ads  they  w  ant  to  send  to  what 
mobile  app,  and  it  gets  fed  right  into 
it,”  said  APT  editorial  product  man¬ 
ager  Wolfie  Frank. 

He  added  that  mobile  reporters 


have  the  ability  to  type  up  stories  and 
submit  them  through  a  Web  browser, 
and  the  website  is  updated  automati¬ 
cally. 

APT  also  offers  software  for  online 
classifieds  and  contests.  For  example, 
an  online  photo  contest  is  a  fiin  and 
easy  way  for  online  visitors  and  print 
subscribers  to  interact  and  a  way  to 
drive  more  traffic  to  the  website. 
Online  product  manager  Diane 
Duren  said  publishers  could  charge 
certain  prices  for  the  ads  and  then 
upsell  additional  features  such  as 
backgrounds  and  borders. 

In  addition  to  content  and  adver¬ 
tising,  mobile  applications  are  on  the 
rise.  Based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Whiz 
Technologies  was  founded  almost 
three  years  ago,  specifically  to  create 
mobile  apps  for  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Founder  and  chief  executive  officer 
Nikil  Modi  said  apps  should  be  “con¬ 
tent  and  feature  rich  and  aesthetical¬ 
ly  pleasing  in  order  to  make  a  good 
reading  experience. 

“There  are  general  concerns  from 
publishers  on  how  to  monetize  their 
apps,”  he  said.  “The  best  way  is 
through  a  paid  content  strategy  —  a 
mobile  paywall.  If  publishers  have  a 
free  content  model,  we  tell  them  to 
avoid  network  ads  because  the  CPM 
(or  cost  per  impression)  rates  are  low; 
rely  on  your  sales  team,  and  instead 
bundle  mobile  with  print,  or  have  your 
big  advertisers  sponsor  the  app.” 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis  is  one  of  Modi’s  clients. 
Whiz  created  a  MobileNewsPack 
for  the  publication  focused  on  four 
components:  mobile  apps,  mobile 
dashboard,  normalization 
engine/server,  and  services.  Modi 
said  the  apps  went  live  about  seven 
months  ago  and  continue  to  yield 
good  results. 


Digital  news  consumers 
are  adding  to  their  news 
consumption 


OF  DESKTOP/LAPTOP  NEWS 
CONSUMERS  ALSO  GET  NEWS  ON 
A  SMARTPHONE 
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Source;  Pew  Research  Center  2012  State  of 
the  News  Media  (sample  size  total:  3,016) 
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Projected  Growth  In  Mobile  Advertising 

U.S.  mobile  ad  spending  2009-2015  (millions) 


Source:  eMarketer 
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“If  publishers  have  a  free  content 
model,  we  tell  them  to  avoid 
network  ads  because  the  CPM 
(or  cost  per  impression)  rates  are 
low;  rely  on  your  sales  team,  and 
instead  bundle  mobile  with  print, 
or  have  your  big  advertisers 
sponsor  the  app.” 


Nikil  Modi 
Founder  and  chief 
executive  officer. 
Whiz  Technologies 


What’S  next? 

comScore’s  2012  Mobile  Future  in 
Focus  report  found  that  nearly  42 
percent  of  all  U.S.  mobile  subscribers 
are  now  using  smartphones,  and  by 
the  end  of  2011,  nearly  15  percent  of 
users  also  had  tablets.  Both  statistics 
are  a  sign  that  mobile  media  is  accel¬ 
erating. 

“These  mobile  devices  are  getting 
smarter  about  learning  what  its 
owner  wants,”  Klosowski  said. 
“Through  the  applications  they  install 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


to  the  location  services  they  use,  it  is 
the  best  chance  to  create  a  personal¬ 
ized  media  consumption  experience 
of  any  available  media  platform.” 

APT  president  David  Kraai  said 
mobile  will  only  become  faster.  “We 
will  need  to  provide  content  faster 
and  instantly  funnel  the  news  for 
mobile  customers.  Ads  will  also  be 
put  up  quicker.” 

According  to  Modi,  publishers 
should  embrace  mobile  now,  because 
they  are  in  a  better  position  to  mone¬ 


4  Steps  to 
Developing 
a  Mobile 
Strategy 

How  does  a  company 
create  a  mobile  strategy 
to  enter  the  mobile 
market  quickly  and 
provide  a  scalable  plan 
for  the  future? 


Decide  how  to  interact 
with  the  mobiie  customer. 

(How  does  mobile  enhance 
your  customer  relationship?) 


Prioritize  piatform 
development. 

(What  platforms  are  best 
suited  for  your  customers?) 


Evaluate  development 
resources. 

(How  do  you  fill  the  gap  between 
the  skills  you  have  internally  and 
the  skills  you  need?) 


Choose  a  scalable 
development  technology. 

(How  quickly  can  you  get  to 
market  with  new  apps?) 

Source:  Appcelerator,  Inc. 


tize  their  content.  “At  the  end  of  the 
day,  publishers  do  several  things 
well;  They  know  how  to  generate 
local  content,  and  they  know  how  to 
sell  ads  for  local  businesses.” 

With  the  future  of  mobile  filled 
with  augmented  reality  and  QR 
codes,  the  possibilities  are  endless, 
but  as  Martin  put  it,  “Newspapers 
have  always  been  a  mobile  product  — 
you  can  carry  it  with  you  anywhere. 
Now  people  enjoy  this  kind  of  mobile 
experience  more.”  u 
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companies  is  “capturing  and  holding 
readers'  attention  and  presenting 
only  the  right  content  in  the  context 
of  who  the  reader  is,  what  they’re 
interested  in,  and  where  they  are. 

“Know  your  readership  and  how 
they  use  mobile  with  you,"  Challinor 
said.  “To  deliver  this  user  experience 
and  make  it  effective,  we  should  take 
the  time  to  learn  what  our  readers' 
mobile  content  habits  are:  how  they 
access  our  content  online,  what  our 
brand  is  known  for,  and  what  they 
expect  from  us. " 

liere  in  the  U.S.,  Advanced 
Publishing  Technologx’,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  pro¬ 
vides  publishing  companies  with  the 
enhanced  Falcon  .software  suite. 
Falcon  .software  is  currently  installed 
at  more  than  300  locations.  Clients 
include  The  Chronicle-Tribune  in 
Marion,  Ind.,  and  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

Realizing  that  more  of  his  clients 
were  looking  for  a  mobile  solution, 
APT  vice  president  of  operations  Ken 
Barber  said  the  company  began  to 
make  its  applications  available  in 
mobile.  “Smartphone  and  tablets  had 
become  a  part  of  the  main  workflow  ,” 
he  .said. 

The  latest  Falcon  editorial  system 
has  the  ability  to  publish  to  Apple's 
Newsstand  on  the  iPad  and  to 
Amazon’s  Kindle.  Tablet  applications 
for  iPad  and  Android  slated  for  this 
year  will  allow  users  to  edit  or  read 
stories  .securely  on  the  network. 

In  order  for  publishers  to  stay  com¬ 
petitive,  they  want  something  that 
can  get  their  content  online  faster. 
“We  ask  (publishers)  what  content 
and  ads  they  want  to  send  to  what 
mobile  app,  and  it  gets  fed  right  into 
it,”  said  AFf  editorial  product  man¬ 
ager  Wolfie  Frank. 

He  added  that  mobile  reporters 


;  have  the  ability  to  type  up  stories  and 
:  submit  them  through  a  Web  browser, 
.  and  the  website  is  updated  automati¬ 
cally. 

APT  also  offers  software  for  online 
;  chissifieds  and  contests.  For  example, 

^  an  online  photo  contest  is  a  fun  and 
ea.sy  way  for  online  visitors  and  print 
:  subscribers  to  interact  and  a  way  to 
'  drive  more  traffic  to  the  website. 
Online  product  manager  Diane 
Duren  said  publishers  could  charge 
certain  prices  for  the  ads  and  then 
upsell  additional  features  such  as 
i  backgrounds  and  borders. 

In  addition  to  content  and  adver- 
;  tising,  mobile  applications  are  on  the 
i  rise.  Based  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Whiz 
j  Technologies  was  founded  almost 
!  three  years  ago,  specifically  to  create 
‘  mobile  apps  for  the  newspaper  pub- 
li.shers. 

Founder  and  chief  executive  officer 
!  Nikil  Modi  said  apps  should  be  “con- 
I  tent  and  feature  rich  and  ae.sthetical- 
:  ly  pleasing  in  order  to  make  a  good 
I  reading  experience. 

‘There  are  general  concerns  from 
i  publishers  on  how'  to  monetize  their 

■  apps,”  he  said.  ‘The  best  way  is 
through  a  paid  content  strategy-  —  a 

i  mobile  pavAvall.  If  publishers  have  a 
j  free  content  model,  w  e  tell  them  to 
j  avoid  network  ads  because  the  CPM 
'  (or  cost  per  impression)  rates  are  low; 

■  rely  on  your  sales  team,  and  in.stead 

^  bundle  mobile  with  print,  or  have  your 
;  big  ad\’erti.sers  sponsor  the  app.” 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in 
Memphis  is  one  of  Modi’s  clients. 

;  Whiz  created  a  MobileNew'sPack 
;  for  the  publication  focused  on  four 
i  components:  mobile  apps,  mobile 
I  dashboard,  normalization 
i  engine/.server,  and  services.  Modi 
said  the  apps  went  live  about  seven 
months  ago  and  continue  to  yield 
good  results. 


Digital  news  consumers 
are  adding  to  their  news 
consumption 
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Steps  to 
Developing 
a  Mobile 
Strategy 


How  does  a  company 
create  a  mobile  strategy 
to  enter  the  mobile 
market  quickly  and 
provide  a  scalable  plan 
for  the  future? 


0 

Decide  how  to  interact 
with  the  mobile  customer. 

(How  does  mobile  enhance 
your  customer  relationship?) 


Prioritize  platform 
development. 

(What  platforms  are  best 
suited  for  your  customers?) 


Nikil  Modi 
Founder  and  chief 
executive  officer, 
Whiz  Technologies 


“If  publishers  have  a  free  content 
model,  we  tell  them  to  avoid 
network  ads  because  the  CPM 
(or  cost  per  impression)  rates  are 
low;  rely  on  your  sales  team,  and 
instead  bundle  mobile  with  print, 
or  have  your  big  advertisers 
sponsor  the  app.” 


Evaluate  development 
resources. 

(How  do  you  fill  the  gap  between 
the  skills  you  have  internally  and 
the  skills  you  need?) 


Choose  a  scalable 
development  technology. 

(How  quickly  can  you  get  to 
market  with  new  apps?) 

Source:  Appcelerator,  Inc. 


What’s  next? 

comScore’s  2012  Mobile  Future  in 
Foeus  report  found  that  nearly  42 
percent  of  all  U.S.  mobile  subseribens 
are  now  using  smartphones,  and  by 
the  end  of  2011,  nearly  15  percent  of 
users  also  had  tablets.  Both  statistics 
are  a  sign  that  mobile  media  is  accel¬ 
erating. 

“These  mobile  devices  are  getting 
smarter  about  learning  what  its 
owner  wants,”  Klosowski  said. 
“Through  the  applications  they  install 


to  the  location  ser\  ices  they  use,  it  is 
the  best  chance  to  create  a  personal¬ 
ized  media  consumption  experience 
of  any  available  media  platform.” 

APT  president  Da\id  Kraai  said 
mobile  will  only  become  faster.  “We 
will  need  to  provide  content  faster 
and  instantly  funnel  the  new's  for 
mobile  customers.  Ads  will  also  be 
put  up  quicker.” 

According  to  Modi,  publishers 
should  embrace  mobile  now,  because 
they  are  in  a  better  position  to  mone- 


'  tize  their  content.  “At  the  end  of  the 
day,  publishers  do  several  things 
well:  They  know  how  to  generate 
local  content,  and  they  know  how  to 
sell  ads  for  local  businesses.” 

With  the  future  of  mobile  filled 
:  with  augmented  reality  and  QR 
'  codes,  the  possibilities  are  endless, 
but  as  Martin  put  it,  “Newspapers 
i  have  always  been  a  mobile  product  — 
!  you  can  cany  it  with  you  anwvhere. 

!  Now  people  enjoy  this  kind  of  mobile 
!  experience  more.” 
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The  National,  an  English-language  broadsheet  based 
in  the  former  desert  fishing  village  of  Abu  Dhabi,  is 
produced  by  a  200-member  news  staff  of  mostly  west¬ 
ern  journalists.  The  paper,  which  targets  the  United 
Arab  Emirates’  huge  e.\-patriot  community,  celebrated 
its  fourth  anniversarj’  in  April. 

Though  they  only  make  up  about  10  percent  of  the 
staffers,  American  reporters,  editors,  page  designers, 
and  photographers  are  among  the  journalists  recruited 
by  the  Abu  Dhabi  Media  Co.  from  some  of  America’s 
most  prestigious  newspapers,  including  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The  Washington  Post,  The  New  York 
Times,  The  Miami  Herald,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“We  threw  out  the  net  and  went  all  over  the  world 
looking  for  the  highest  quality,”  said  Hassan  Fattah, 
The  Nationals  executive  editor  and  a  naturalized 
American  who  completed  a  master’s  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University'. 

In  the  UAE,  Emirati  citizens  make  up  about  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  in  a  countiy  that  formerly  con¬ 
sisted  of  seven  separate  emirates,  the  most  known  of 
which  are  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai.  When  the  countiy 
unified  in  1971,  it  began  using  its  oil  wealth  to  build  up 
its  infrastructure  and  craft  its  political  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  UAE  recruited  professionals  from  devel¬ 
oped  countries  and  workers  from  developing  countries 
to  provide  the  labor.  Among  the  imported  workers  are 
thousands  of  American  professionals  who  are  taking 
jobs  not  only  as  journalists  but  as  teachers,  architects, 
artists,  and  consultants. 

Bradley  Bennett,  a  senior  national  editor  at  The 
National,  was  executive  editor  at  the  South  Florida 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  that  targets  the  area’s  black 
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But  as  newsroom  doors  were  clos¬ 
ing  in  America,  opportunities  for 
western  journalists  were  opening  in 
the  Arab  world.  In  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  the  Abu  Dhabi  Media  Co. 
began  an  aggressive  recruiting  effort 
for  its  new  English-language  startup 
paper.  The  company  offered  an 
attractive  message  to  worried  jour¬ 
nalists:  “We’re  hiring.” 

Nathan  Estep  had  been  trying  to 
predict  when  another  round  of  lay¬ 
offs  would  take  place  at  the  Herald, 
where  he  was  Page  lA  design  editor. 
As  part  of  his  “just  in  case”  plan,  he 
regularly  scoured  design  websites  for 
jobs.  He  applied  for  an  opening  at 
The  National,  while  it  was  still  in  the 
planning  stage. 

The  idea  of  working  abroad  was 
both  appealing  and  frightening,  said 
Estep,  who  moved  to  the  UAE  in 
December  2007,  four  months  before 
the  paper’s  launch. 

“I  wasn’t  sure  if  I  would  stay  for 


“There  is  a  whole  world  out  there  with  people  who  are  dependent  or 
independent  that  need  a  voice  or  have  something  to  share  or  have 

something  that  they  can  teach  me  or  teach  us  •  Output  producer  for  Al-Jazeera  in  Dohar. 


The  layoff  numbers  not  only  came 
up,  they  skyrocketed. 

In  2008,  the  same  year  The 
National  opened  its  doors  to  western 
journalists,  U.S.  newspaper  ad  rev¬ 
enues  were  so  anemic  that  some 
papers  filed  for  bankruptcy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  annual  report  produced  by 
the  Pew  Research  Center’s  Project  for 
Excellence  in  Journalism.  News 
industiy  analysts  with  the  project  cal¬ 
culated  that  nearly  one  in  five  jour¬ 
nalists  who  worked  for  newspapers  in 
2001  had  been  let  go  by  2008. 

“Most  newspapers  had  to  contract,” 
said  Anders  Gyllenhaal,  who  was  exec¬ 
utive  editor  at  the  Herald  from  2006 
to  2010.  While  some  unemployed 
workers  found  coveted  jobs  at  other 
newspapers  and  in  public  relations, 
others  pursued  opportunities  in  digital 
communication  or  started  their  own 
business,  said  Gyllenhaal,  now  vice 
president  of  news  and  Washington 
editor  of  The  McClatchy  Co. 


communities,  when  his  wife,  Adeyela 
Bennett,  was  offered  a  teaching  job 
in  the  UAE.  He  heard  about  The 
National  from  a  friend  and  decided 
to  apply. 

The  couple  arrived  in  Abu  Dhabi 
on  Sept.  11,  2010,  with  their  then  3- 
year-old  twin  daughters.  Bennett,  a 
former  assistant  citj'  editor  at  The 
Miami  Herald,  said  he  sees  the 
opportunit)’  to  work  in  the  UAE  as  a 
way  to  wait  out  the  U.S.  economic 
crisis  while  gaining  international 
e.xperience  and  keeping  his  journal¬ 
ism  career  alive. 

“The  environment  for  doing  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  United  States  has  been  veiy' 
difficult,”  Bennett  said.  “I  have  more 
friends  who  were  formerly  in  journal¬ 
ism  than  are  working  in  journalism 
now.  When  I  w'as  at  the  Herald,  there 
were  constant  layoffs  and  threats  of 
layoffs.  A  lot  of  people  thought  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  time  before  their 
number  came  up.” 


A  WORLD  APART: 

Pros  and  cons  of  journalism  positions 
in  the  UAE 

The  Abu  Dhabi  Media  Company  is  a  government-owned 
enterprise  that  sees  itself  as  "a  driver  of  change,”  said 
Hassan  Fattah,  The  National’s  editor-in-chief.  The  company 
has  recruited  heavily  in  England,  Canada,  and  Australia,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  U.S.  It  offers  attractive  compensation  packages  to 
journalists  who  may  have  been  asked  to  take  pay  cuts  or  unpaid 
furloughs. 

The  salary  package  for  a  newsroom  staffer  typically  begins  at 
$60,000,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  $90,000,  because  it 
is  tax  free,  Fattah  said.  The  company  also  relocates  its  workers 
and  their  immediate  families,  and  pays  for  them  to  go  home 
once  a  year. 

"The  old  model  of  the  newspaper  exists  and  it’s  still  thriving," 
said  Fattah,  who  joined  the  paper  in  2009,  replacing  Martin 
Newland,  a  former  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Britain.  “And 
it’s  happening  in  the  fastest-growing  country  in  the  world.” 

Still,  the  opportunity  is  not  without  its  challenges  for  American 
journalists  in  the  UAE,  where  there  is  no  First  Amendment  and 
where  access  to  public  officials  and  records  is  difficult. 

"There  is  no  real  freedom  of  the  press  here,”  said  Gerry  Doyle, 
a  former  Chicago  Tribune  editor  who  came  to  the  paper  in  2009. 
He  left  the  paper  earlier  this  year  for  a  position  in  Hong  Kong. 
"The  media  laws  are  negative,  vague,  nebulous,  and  kind  of 
threatening  if  you  read  them  the  wrong  way.  For  western  journal¬ 
ists,  the  issue  becomes  how  to  do  good  journalism  without  cross¬ 
ing  the  invisible  boundaries.” 

Reporters  and  editors  list  a  number  of  hurdles  —  from  not 
being  able  to  publish  names  of  people  involved  in  criminal  cases 
(initials  only)  to  not  being  able  to  show  the  bottom  of  people’s 
feet  in  illustrations. 

“Arabs  and  Muslims  find  it  offensive,”  said  Sara  Baumberger,  a 
former  designer  at  am  New  York.  “We  also  don’t  mention  pigs.” 
An  illustration  that  was  to  accompany  a  story  about  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  “Charlotte’s  Web”  had  to  be  pulled  because  the  main 
character  is  a  pig,  she  said. 

“We  have  to  be  so  sensitive  in  trying  not  to  offend  a  country  or 
anyone,”  said  Baumberger,  a  page  designer  who  was  at  The 
National  for  a  year  before  announcing  her  resignation  in  April  to 
return  to  New  York.  “It’s  a  tense  place  and  you  don’t  want  to  stir 
up  anything;  we’re  not  trying  to  be  renegade  journalists.” 


Hassan  Fattah 
Editor-in-chief  of 
The  National 


Vivian  Nereim  was  a 
reporter  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  where  she 
said  she  had  become 
accustomed  to  having  rea¬ 
sonable  access  to  sources 
and  public  documents. 

“I’ve  met  people  who  flat 
out  told  me,  ‘You  are 
going  to  have  to  close 
your  eyes  around  here,”’ 
said  Nereim,  who  has  been 
at  The  National  for  less 
than  a  year. 

In  the  UAE,  it’s  possible 
to  get  a  good  quote  from 
a  source,  Nereim  said,  only  for  the  source’s  press  person  to  later 
intervene:  “’Don’t  say  that;  please  ignore  this.  We  appreciate  if 
you  disregard  that.’  That’s  difficult,”  she  said. 

Tom  O’Hara,  foreign  desk  editor  at  The  National,  said  he  knew 
there  would  be  press  restrictions  when  he  decided  to  join  the 
paper  in  2010  following  a  long  career  in  newsroom  leadership  in 
the  U.S.  “There  is  a  lot  of  self-censorship  of  local  news,”  said 
O’Hara,  a  former  managing  editor  at  The  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer 
and  The  Palm  Beach  Post. 

“On  the  foreign  desk,  it’s  almost  like  real  journalism  —  not 
too  much  meddling  on  how  we  gather  and  present,”  O’Hara 
said.  “But  I  couldn’t  work  on  local  news,  because  it  is  so  heavily 
censored.  There  is  just  a  lot  of  information  where  in  a  normal 
environment  you  would  just  demand  to  see  the  records.  You 
call  the  attorney  and  you  get  the  documents.  None  of  that  hap¬ 
pens  here,  and  it  makes  for  a  pretty  dull  local  menu  that  they 
present  every  day.” 

Fattah  said  the  pace  is  more  moderate  than  what  his  journal¬ 
ists  may  be  used  to. 

“We  are  not  Americans  writing  about  this  place  as  Americans,” 
Fattah  said.  “Some  have  called  us  the  New  York  Times  of  the 
east  because  of  our  high  quality  and  standards,  but  we  are  not 
the  New  York  Times,  and  this  is  not  New  York.  This  place  is  not 
the  developing  world,  but  it’s  not  the  developed  world,”  Fattah 
said.  “It’s  a  world  in  the  middle.” 

Despite  the  adjustments,  the  newspaper  is  having  an  impact  in 
the  community.  “Conversations  are  taking  place  that  weren’t 
being  had  before,"  Fattah  said.  “We’ve  saved  and  helped  people 
in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Have  we  gone  forward?  Yes,  consistently.  But 
it  is  a  gradual  and  continuous  process.” 


two  weeks  or  two  months,”  said 
Estep,  who  had  been  a  page  designer 
at  the  Herald  for  eight  years.  At  The 
National,  he  became  the  paper’s 
deputy  art  director. 

He  stayed  nearly  four  years. 

“My  experiences  in  the  UAE  were  a 
stepping-stone  for  coming  back 
here,”  said  Estep,  now  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Missouri. 

Although  some  American  journal¬ 
ists  eyed  the  Middle  East  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  career  lifeline  as  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  U.S.  soured,  it  was  not  the 
only  reason  they  were  attracted  to  the 
area,  Gyllenhaal  said. 

‘They  left  to  live  in  a  place  that  is 
the  center  of  the  story  right  now,” 
Gyllenhaal  said,  adding  that  for 


many  journalists,  the  chance  to  work 
in  journalism  abroad  as  freelancers 
and  correspondents  always  has  been 
a  lure.  But  until  the  Middle  East 
opened  its  doors,  there  were  not 
many  opportunities  for  American 
journalists  to  be  hired  by  media  com¬ 
panies  outside  the  U.S. 

“From  a  journalistic  standpoint,  it 
is  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  be  on 
the  frontlines  of  history,”  said  Nadine 
Drummond,  a  former  producer  at 
CNN  in  Atlanta  and  now  an  output 
producer  for  Al-Jazeera  in  Dohar. 

Drummond,  who  was  born  in 
Britain  of  Jamaican  parents,  earned 
her  master’s  degree  in  broadcast 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  She  left  CNN,  she  said,  not 


because  she  thought  she  would  be 
losing  her  job  but  because  she  want¬ 
ed  to  broaden  her  personal  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  vision  of  the  world. 

The  world  is  not  in  America,”  said 
Drummond,  who  has  lived  in  Dohar 
for  only  a  few  months.  “It  is  just  one 
place  in  the  world.  There  is  a  whole 
world  out  there  with  people  who  are 
dependent  or  independent  that  need 
a  voice  or  have  something  to  share  or 
have  something  that  they  can  teach 
me  or  teach  us.  If  w^e  are  going  to  co¬ 
exist  on  this  planet,  we  need  to  know 
who  we  live  with.”  @ 


Tsitsi  D.  Wakhisi  is  a  former  Miami 
Herald  editor  and  a  full-time  journalism 
professor  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
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Press  associations  grapple  with  membership 
rules  for  online-only  publications 


BY  MEG  HECKMAN 


A  few  months  after 

Judy  Clabes  launched 
kyforward.com,  she  and 
her  staff  scored  a  small 
victorx :  Google  reclassified 
the  website,  deeming  it  a  news  source,  not 
a  blog.  It  was  a  boon  to  their  search  engine 
rankings  and  an  affirmation  of  their 
efforts  to  produce  quality,  local  journal¬ 
ism.  Later  this  spring,  they’ll  attain  anoth¬ 
er  mark  of  legitimacy:  membership  in  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association. 
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“It’s  really  a  matter  of  professional 
pride,  of  principle,”  Clabes  said.  “We 
think  we  have  something  important 
to  bring  to  the  table.” 

Kvforw'ard  is  packed  with  news 
and  feature  stories,  big  color  photos, 
ads  for  local  businesses,  and,  in  early 
April,  plenty  of  ruminations  about 
the  upcoming  horse  racing  season. 
The  only  thing  separating  it  from 
traditional  newspapers  is  its  lack  of  a 
print  edition  —  and  that’s  a  distinc¬ 
tion  that  doesn’t  matter  very  much 
to  the  Kentucky  Press  Association,  at 
least  not  since  it  started  allowing 
digital  members  in  2009. 

“We  see  it  not  as  competing  organ¬ 
izations  but  organizations  that  can 
join  together  and  better  the  new's 
media  as  a  whole,”  said  executive 
director  David  Thompson. 

Press  associations  that  allow  digi¬ 
tal  members  are  still  in  the  minority, 
but  their  numbers  are  growing.  A 
recent  sur\'ey  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  Managers  found  that  at 
least  half  a  dczen  organizations  have 
created  formal  membership  cate¬ 
gories  for  digital  publications. 

Several  more  are  considering  similar 
measures  this  vear. 


One  of  the  people  who  helped  con¬ 
duct  the  survey  is  Morley  Piper,  who 
said  this  kind  of  change  has  been  a 
long  time  coming.  Piper  has  led 
newspaper  and  press  associations  in 
New  England  for  more  than  five 
decades.  He  first  started  fielding 
questions  about  digital  publications 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Plenty  of  those 
queries  were  laced  with  fear. 

“Those  who  are  reluctant  probably 
look  upon  (digital  publications)  as 
competition,”  he  said.  “They  don’t 
want  to  allow  the  fox  under  the  tent. 
It’s  a  radical  change,  and  people 
generally  don’t  like  change.” 

Sentiment  has  shifted  in  recent 
years.  Piper  said,  but  the  catalysts 
vary  from  state  to  state.  The  Arizona 
Press  Association  created  a  digital 
membership  category  in  2009  when 
the  Tuscan  Citizen  stopped  publish¬ 
ing  a  print  edition.  Kentucky  hopes 
it’s  the  first  step  toward  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  media  producers  of  all 
kinds. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  I 
recently  finished  a  term  as  president 
of  a  small,  all-volunteer  press  associ¬ 
ation,  our  goal  was  to  strengthen  our 
voice  when  it  comes  to  sunshine 


laws,  cameras  in  the  courtroom,  and 
other  issues.  We  started  admitting 
digital  publications  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  and  our  new  president  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  journalist  who  now 
works  for  a  network  of  websites 
operated  by  Patch.com. 

In  some  states,  such  as  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire,  digital  publi¬ 
cations  are  full,  voting  members. 
Elsewhere,  they  have  the  right  to  all 
the  local  association’s  resources  but 
aren’t  allowed  to  vote. 

Piper  said  he  hopes  more  press 
associations  reach  out  to  emerging 
news  sources  in  the  future. 

“Go  with  the  flow,”  he  said. 
“They’re  part  of  the  mix  now.” 

‘Change  has  got  to  come’ 

For  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  opening  membership  to 
digital  news  organizations  was  a 
matter  of  public  service.  Nonprofit 
news  websites  are  emerging  all  over 
the  state,  and  executive  director 
Beth  Grace  wants  them  to  have 
access  to  training,  legal  advice,  and 
other  services. 

“Those  things  are  crucial  when 


Kyforward.com  is  a 
multimedia,  online-only  news 
site  serving  the  state  of 
Kentucky  with  local  news, 
information,  and  viewpoints. 
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you’re  a  startup,”  Grace  said. 

She  also  hopes  collahorating  with 
digital  publications  will  help  tradi¬ 
tional  members  learn  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  enhance  their  print  products 
and  better  serve  their  readers. 

“Everyone  is  going  online,  and 
what  the  customer  wants,  we  ought 
to  give  them,”  she  said.  “Change  has 
got  to  come,  and  this  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it:  as  a  team.” 

Still,  throwing  open  the  doors  to 
new  publications  isn’t  without  risks, 
which  is  why  many  associations  have 
instituted  criteria  for  digital  mem¬ 
bers.  Most  organizations  require  dig¬ 
ital  publications  to  have  a  regular 
publication  schedule,  a  local  phone 
number,  and  ample  original  content. 
Some  states  specify  that  potential 
digital  members  must  also  adhere  to 
basic  journalistic  standards  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  fyqie  of  stories  that  would 
appear  in  a  traditional  newspaper. 

In  North  Carolina,  four  digital 
publications  have  applied  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  last  year.  Two  were 
admitted.  The  other  two,  Grace  said, 
were  unable  to  prove  that  their  con¬ 
tent  was  original.  Kentucky,  mean¬ 
while,  has  admitted  six  digital  mem¬ 
bers.  Two  others,  including  a  site 
focused  on  gambling,  were  denied 
because  they  didn’t  serve  general 
audiences. 


KENTUCKY  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


Dinsmore 


The  Kentucky  Press  Association  began  recognizing  digital  news  sites  in  2009.  Among  state 
press  associations  nationwide,  the  ones  that  recognize  digital  members  are  still  a  minority. 


cation  would  survive  for  long  in 
rural  Nebraska,  where  tornados  and 
other  wild  weather  can  leave  vast 
swaths  of  land  without  power  —  or 
Internet  —  for  weeks. 

“That  makes  it  kind  of  hard  to 
read  a  digital  newspaper,”  he  said. 

Natural  disasters  are  challenging 
for  traditional  publications,  too,  but 
Beermann  said  not  a  single  member 
has  failed  to  get  the  paper  out  in 


recent  memoiy. 

Despite  legal  and  technical  chal¬ 
lenges,  digital  news  organizations 
are  likely  to  become  more  common 
in  the  years  to  come.  That’s  one 
reason  the  Suburban  Newspapers 
of  America  changed  its  name  to  the 
Local  Media  Association  in  Januarv’. 
President  Nancy  Lane  said  the  asso¬ 
ciation  wanted  to  acknowledge  that 
its  members  are  publishing  on  mul¬ 
tiple  platforms. 

This  year,  the  group  is  mulling  the 
details  of  digital  membership.  Lane 
describes  a  slow,  deliberate  process 
k  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
news  outlets  both  new  and  old. 

The  goal,  she  said,  is  to  find 
common  ground  and  make 
sure  no  one  feels  neglected  or 
obsolete. 

“People  belong  to  our 
association  because  there  are 
people  like  them  that  they 
can  network  with,”  she  said. 
“They  don’t  want  the  organi- 
zation  to  change  so  much  that 
it’s  no  longer  relevant.”  s 


Barriers  to  entry 

In  other  states,  meanwhile,  the 
idea  of  treating  digital  publica-  i 

tions  the  same  as  newspapers  is  M 
hard  to  imagine.  Take,  for 
instance,  Nebraska,  where  the 
first  hurdle  would  be  state  law.  | 

Members  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association  must  meet 
the  state’s  legal  definition  of 
newspapers,  which  specifies 
that  they  must  produce  print 
products  with  paid  circulation  ^ 
and  uninterrupted  publication  for  i 
the  previous  52  weeks.  Executive 
director  Allen  Beermann  is  loath  to 
lobby  for  change,  because  rewriting 
the  statute  could  jeopardize  the 
rights  newspapers  currently  enjoy. 

“Bad  things  can  happen  when  you 
go  to  the  legislature,”  he  said. 

He’s  also  not  sure  if  a  digital  publi 


Meg  Heckman  is  an  award-nin- 
ning  journalist  Ihing  in  New 
England  and  current  online  editor 
of  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor.  She 
is  a  board  member  and  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Hampshire  Press 
Association. 
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Jeny  Bainmelhas  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Journal  JRegister  Co.,  Michigan  group. 
In  his  new  role,  he  will  oversee  The 
Oakland  Press,  The  Macomb  Daily,  The 
Morning  Sun,  and  the  company’s  44  non¬ 
daily  titles  throughout  Michigan.  Bammel, 
who  previously  served  as  vice  president  of 
finance  arid  general  manager  for  Michigan, 
joined  Journal  Register  Co.  in  2003  as  con¬ 
troller  for  Independent  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  and  before  that  spent  17  years  with  Gannett 
Newspapers  in  Detroit,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 


Ed  Moss  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
The  Denver  Post,  replacing  Jeny 
Grilly.  Moss  was  also  named  an 
executive  \ice-president  of  Digital 
First  Media,  responsible  for 
MediaNews  Group’s  operations  in 
Colorado,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 
He  most  recently  ser\ed  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  He  previously  headed  the 
Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group, 
overseeing  nine  daily  newspapers. 
He  has  seized  as  publisher  for 
newspapers  in  California,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  I^uisiana. 

Jack  Klunder  has 
been  promoted  to 
president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper 
Group.  He  replaces 
Fred  Hamilton. 
Klunder  has  ser\'ed  as 
group  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  the 
Torrance  Daily  Breeze,  and  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 
Klunder  was  named  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News  in  2009  following 
several  pre\ious  management 
assignments  at  both  the  Los 


Angeles  Times  and  LANG.  From 
1999  to  2005,  he  serx-ed  as  LANG’s 
\ice  president  of  circulation.  In 
2005,  he  was  named  the  Times'  exec¬ 
utive  \ice  president  of  circulation 
and  distribution,  and  in  2008  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Times, 
with  responsibility  for  advertising, 
circulation,  and  operations. 

Chris  Krug  has  been 
named  vice  president 
and  publisher  of 
Pioneer  Press’  32  week¬ 
ly  publications  and 
websites.  He  will  lead 
Chicago  Sun-Times 
Media’s  editorial  and 
advertising  departments.  Most 
recently,  Krug  oversaw  Shaw  Media’s 
operations  in  Lake  County,  Ill.  He 
was  responsible  for  publishing  the 
Lake  County  Journal,  Great  Lakes 
Bulletin,  and  Lake  County  magazine. 

Richard  Roesgen  has  been  named 
publisher  and  president  of  the  Daily 
World  in  Opelousas,  La.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Daily  Advertiser  in 
Lafayette,  I^.  He  replaces  Ali  Zoibi, 
who  has  retired.  Most  recently, 
Roesgen  served  as  general  manag¬ 


er/e.xecutive  editor  of  The 
Reporter  and  Action  Publications 
in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Prior  to  that, 
he  was  president  and  publisher  of 
The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  from 
2()()0-()9,  president  and  publisher 
of  The  Reporter  from  1998-2000, 
managing  editor  from  1994-98, 
and  new's  editor  from  1991-94. 
Roesgen  is  a  past  president  and 
board  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
New'spaper  Association. 

Jennifer  Wood  has 
.  -  been  named  publish- 

t  *  er  of  the  Suburban 

Journals  of  Greater 
St.  Louis.  She  has 
sen  ed  as  senior  vice 
president  of  advertis¬ 
ing  since  2010  and 
vice  president  of  retail  and  nation¬ 
al  advertising  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  since  2001.  Before 
that,  Wood  w  as  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  development  at  the  Kansas 
Cit}'  Star  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wood  replaces  Dave  Bundy,  who 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  Star. 

Bob  Heisse  has  been 
named  executive  edi- 
,  of  J’he  State 

Journal-Register  in 
Springfield,  Ill.  As 

J  editor,  Heisse  will 
also  ov'ersee  news 
operations  at  the 
Lincoln  Courier.  Most  recently, 
Heisse  was  editor  of  the  Centre 
Daily  Times  for  10  years  in  State 
College,  Pa.  He  is  currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  Media 
Editors.  Previously,  Heisse  was 
city  editor  of  the  Patriot-News  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  started  his 
career  at  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Time.s,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  as  a  reporter,  copy 
editor,  .and  night  editor. 

Cliff  Schechtman  has 
/  been  promoted  to 

executive  editor  of 
MaineToday  Media’s 
three  daily  new'spa- 
pers  and  associated 
j  w'ebsites,  including 
The  Portland  Press 
Herald,  the  Kennebec  Journal  in 
Augusta,  and  the  Morning 
Sentinel  in  Waterville.  Most 
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recently,  he  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald.  Schechtman 
came  to  Maine  from  Newsday, 
w'here  he  was  associate  editor.  He 
has  also  serv’ed  as  editor  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Times  and  managing 
editor  of  The  Times  leader  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Matt  Petrie  has  been 
named  general  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising 
director  for  the  Uinta 
County  Herald,  the 
Bridger  Valley 
Pioneer,  and  the 
Kemmerer  Gazette 
with  Wyoming  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Petrie  mo.st  recently  served  in  the 
advertising  department  at  the 
Salem,  Ore.-based  Capital  Press 
Agriculture  weekly,  and  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Idaho  State 
Journal  in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  Before 
those  posts,  he  was  advertising  and 
marketing  director  of  the  Laramie 
(Wyo.)  Boomerang. 

Mary  Murcko  has 

been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  of 
Gannett  Co.  She  will 
be  responsible  for 
growing  national 
advertising  revenue 
across  Gannett’s  pub¬ 
lishing  and  digital  businesses. 
Specifically,  Murcko  will  oversee 
sales  for  USA  Today,  Gannett 
Digital,  and  U.S.  Community 
Publishing’s  national  efforts.  Most 
recently,  Murcko  w'as  executive 
vice  president  and  group  publisher 
of  Rodale,  Inc. 

Greg  Retsinas  was  promoted  from 
interactive  editor  of  The  Press 
Democrat  in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif,  to 
digital  director  of  The  Press 
Democrat  Media  Group,  which 
includes  the  daily  newspaper, 
pressdemocrat.com,  the  Petaluma 
(Calif)  Argus-Courier,  and  the 
North  Bay  Business  Journal. 

John  Barnes  has  been  named 
statewide  projects  coordinator 
with  the  MLive  Media  Group.  He 
was  previously  new's  editor  at  The 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  cover¬ 
ing  local  news  on  the  metro  desk. 


Michael  Prazma  has  been 
named  vice  president  of 
circulation  of  The  Times 
Leader  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  He  replaces  Dkk 
DeHaven,  who  retired  in 
•lanuaiy.  Prazma’s  news¬ 
paper  career  started 
when  he  took  a  job  as  a  district  manag¬ 
er  at  his  local  daily  new  spaper.  Since 
then,  he  has  moved  up  and  around  in 
the  newspaper  circulation  business, 
including  executive  positions  at 
Gannett  and  Knight  Bidder. 


Chad  Roedemeier  has 
been  named  director  of 
state  news  and  member 
choice  products  with  The 
Associated  Press. 
Roedemeier  will  build  on 
the  AP’s  position  as  the 
definitive  source  of  state 
and  local  news  for  U.S.  newspapers 
and  broadcasters.  He  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  managing  and  developing  new 
market  opportunities  for  a  $100  mil¬ 
lion-plus  product  portfolio. 

Roedemeier  joined  the  AP  in  1999  and 
has  served  as  assistant  chief  of  the  New 
York  bureau  since  2008. 


Stephen  Trosley  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Catholic 
Telegraph  in  Cincinnati.  He  replaces 
Tricia  Hempel,  who  resigned  in  2011 
to  join  RLC  Benziger/Standard 
Publishing  as  Web  editor.  Trosley 
most  recently  serv'ed  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Journal-Standard 
in  Freeport,  Ill. 

Mary  Austin  has  joined 
The  Craig  (Co\o.)  Daily 
ft  Press  as  a  page  designer 

^ and  copy  editor.  She 
replaces  Jerry  Martin, 
who  has  been  named 
IW*  news  editor.  Austin 
graduated  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in 
December  2011,  majoring  in  visual 
communications.  Her  e.xperience  in 
journalism  includes  an  internship 
with  The  Post  and  Courier  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  a  paid  intern¬ 
ship  with  her  college’s  student  hous¬ 
ing  organization. 

Itai  Elizur  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  audience 


^  Mailing  and  fulfil- 

■Hk  ment  solutions 

provider  Buhrs 
Americas  has  named 
Kevin  Daly  presi- 
dent  and  CEO  and 
m  *191  Kevin  Crawford 
.  national  sales  man- 
ager.  In  his  new  role, 
^  Daly  is  responsible 
;  ;i|  .  for  all  operations  in 

F  «»  v"  North  America.  Daly 
joined  Buhrs 

■■KrjUB  Americas  in  2007  as 
^^** ‘*^"  chief  financial  officer 
after  holding  operational  and  finan¬ 
cial  positions  with  several  engi¬ 
neered  equipment  manufacturers  in 
Minnesota.  Crawford  will  have  sales 
responsibility  throughout  North 
America.  Crawford  joins  Buhrs 
Americas  from  Canon  USA,  where 
he  provided  sales  assistance  to  30 
dealers  over  a  six-state  territory.  He 
previously  held  sales  positions  with 
TR  Systems,  IKON,  and  Colorbus. 


Craig  Morrow  has  been  appointed 
strategic  account  director  with  pub¬ 
lishing  software  developer  Managing 
Editor  Inc.  In  his  new  role,  he  will 
help  clients  plan  and  manage  the 
integration  of  new  media  and  new 
solutions  at  traditional  and  non-tra- 
ditional  publishing  outlets. 

Philip  Pavier  has  been  appointed 
account  manager  for  ad  DEPOT 
with  U.K.  software  company  5  fif¬ 
teen.  Pavier  will  focus  on  identifying 
new  business  opportunities  and 
expanding  sales  of  the  ad  DEPOT 
product  line  to  newspaper  and  digi¬ 
tal  publishers  across  Europe.  He  has 
worked  for  software  vendors  in  vari¬ 
ous  sales  roles  for  more  than  25 
years  and  brings  with  him  a  vast 
amount  of  experience,  most  recently 
with  U.K.  and  European  publishers 
on  behalf  of  Atex. 


The  Print  Industries  Market 
Information  and  Research 
Organization  (PRIMIR)  announced 
officers  and  members  of  its  2012 
executive  committee.  Vice  president 
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development  associate  with 
Jewish  newspaper  and  website 
The  Forward.  He  will  manage 
The  Forwards  social  media 
presence,  mobile  marketing 
efforts,  and  online  communiU' 
outreach,  and  assist  in  the 
audience  research  program, 
oversee  creative  new  initia¬ 
tives  online,  and  manage  The 
Forward s  involvement  with 
social  network  platforms  and 
digital  communities.  He  previ¬ 
ously  held  positions  in  Israeli 
media  and  publications. 

Meredith  Kruse  has  been 
named  senior  editor  for  local 
news  at  The  Virginian-Pilot, 
based  in  Norfolk,  Va.  She  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  the  paper’s 
militarv’  and  state  editor. 

Mike  Wilson  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Bay  Times.  He  now’  oversees 
the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  newsroom.  Wilson  began 
his  career  at  The  Miami 
Herald  and  was  primarv’  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Times'  2009 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  storv’ 
by  Lane  DeGregorv’,  The  Girl 
in  the  Window.” 

Christopher 
Caneles  has  been 
named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  Cox 
Media  Group 
Newspaper 
Shared  Services. 
A  33-year  news¬ 
paper  veteran,  Caneles  has 
worked  with  a  range  of  com¬ 
panies,  including  Cox, 
McClatchy,  and  Hearst  Corp., 
with  key  leadership  and  oper¬ 
ational  roles  at  multiple  new’s- 
papers  across  the  U.S. 


ment  initiatives;  performance 
management;  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  He  will  also  oversee  the 
entire  look  and  feel  of  the 
Globe  on  all  platforms,  with 
an  increasing  focus  on  digital 
brands.  Norris  previously 
served  as  presentation  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  has  named  three  new 
leadership  roles  as  the  paper 
transitions  into  a  new,  digital- 
focused  new’s  operation  called 
MLive  Media  Group.  Sara 
Scott  has  been  named  com¬ 
munity  news  director  and  will 
supervise  the  Jackson  news 
hub.  Jeff  Bleiler  has  been 
named  managing  producer, 
and  will  supervise  and  direct 
coverage  for  all  local  content 
in  Jackson  for  digital  and 
print  platforms.  Brian 
Wheeler  will  assume  the 
newly  created  role  of  commu¬ 
nity  engagement  specialist.  He 
will  write  the  news  organiza¬ 
tion’s  opinions  and  solicit  local 
opinion,  as  well  as  coordinate 
social  media  and  community 
outreach  in  Jackson. 

The  Online  Publishers 
Association  has  announced  its 
new  executive  officers  for 
2012.  ESPN  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  digital  and  print  media 
John  Kosner  is  chairman; 

Wall  Street  Journal  general 
manager/digital  network  Alisa 
Bowen  is  vice  chairman;  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president/digital 
media  sales  of  NBC  Universal. 
Peter  Naylor  remains  treasur¬ 
er;  and  president/CEO  of  The 
Spanfeller  Media  Group  Jim 
Spanfeller  remains  secretary. 


Adrian  Norris 
has  been  named 
creative  director 
of  The  Globe  and 
Mail.  He  will 
oversee  editorial 
talent  manage¬ 
ment,  including 
recruiting,  hiring,  training, 
and  development;  engage¬ 


Dave  Shane  has 
been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huron 
Daily  Tribune 
in  Bad  Axe, 
Mich.  He  most 
recently  served 
as  sports  editor  and  copy 
desk  supervisor  at  the  Bay 
City’ (Mich.)  Times. 


TRADE/VENDORS 

of  marketing  with  KBA  North  America,  Inc. 

Eric  Frank  was  elected  the  organization’s 
chairman.  Frances  Cicogna,  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman.  Other  officers  of  PRIM- 
IR  include  William  K.  “Kip"  Smythe,  vice 
president  of  Global  Programs,  NPES,  who  will 
serve  as  president,  and  Jacqueline  M. 

Bland,  managing  director  of  PRIMIR,  who  will 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  executive  committee. 
Continuing  members  of  the  PRIMIR  executive 
committee  include  Andrew  Gordon, 
48HourPrint.com;  Ludmila  Gushina,  market¬ 
ing  analyst,  Sun  Chemical  Corp.;  Gavin 
Jordan-Smith,  vice  president,  production 
workflow  &  solutions  LOB,  Xerox  Corp.;  Mary 
Lee  Schneider,  president,  digital  solutions  & 
chief  technology  officer,  RR  Donnelley;  and 
Jennifer  Young,  director  of  marketing  servic¬ 
es,  Verso  Paper  Corp.  The  committee  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  oversight  of  all  aspects  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  charged  with  balancing  the  needs  of 
all  interest  areas  within  the  membership  of 
PRIMIR  and  NPES  in  the  selection  of  research 
topics  for  the  coming  year. 

Jim  Sause  has  been  promoted  to  executive 
vice-president  of  sales  and  marketing  with  Agfa 
Graphics  North  America.  He  was  previously 
executive  vice-president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing.  In  addition  to  overseeing 
Agfa  Graphics’  marketing  efforts,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  sales  within  the  United  States. 
Sause  has  more  than  25  years  of  experience  in 
the  graphic  communications  industry.  Before 
joining  Agfa  Graphics,  Sause  was  president  of 
the  Pitman  Co. 

Andrew  Mitchell  has  been  named  business 
development  manager  with  U.K.  media  software 
company  Atex.  Based  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
Mitchell  will  drive  business  development  and 
sales  opportunities  in  digital  media  markets  to 
support  the  company’s  rapid  growth.  He  joins 
Atex  from  software  solutions  provider  Mesh 
Group  and  has  previously  worked  at  Continuum 
Technologies  and  Sage  Software  in  Dublin. 

Dave  Gillespie  has  been  appointed  senior 
account  director  with  publishing  software  devel¬ 
oper  and  provider  Managing  Editor  Inc.  Gillespie 
will  focus  on  winning  new  markets  in  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Canada.  A  graphic 
designer  and  digital  publishing  veteran,  Gillespie 
previously  was  a  senior  corporate  account  man¬ 
ager  for  Adobe  Systems. 
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development  associate  with 
Jewish  newspaper  and  website 
The  Forward.  He  will  manage 
The  Forwards  social  media 
presence,  mobile  marketing 
efforts,  and  online  communit>- 
outreach,  and  assist  in  the 
audience  research  program, 
oversee  creative  new  initia¬ 
tives  online,  and  manage  The 
Forwards  involvement  with 
social  network  platforms  and 
digital  communities.  He  pre\i- 
ously  held  positions  in  Israeli 
media  and  publications. 

Meredith  Kruse  has  been 
named  senior  editor  for  local 
news  at  The  Virginian-Pilot, 
based  in  Norfolk,  Va.  She  pre- 
\iously  serv  ed  as  the  paper’s 
militaiy  and  state  editor. 

Mike  ^^^on  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Tampa 
Bay  Times.  He  now  oversees 
the  day-to-day  operations  of 
the  newsroom.  VVilson  began 
his  career  at  The  Miami 
Herald  and  was  primary’  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Times'  2009 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  story 
by  Lane  DeGregory,  “The  Girl 
in  the  Window.” 

Christopher 
Caneles  has  been 
named  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  Co.\ 
Media  Group 
Newspaper 
Shared  Services. 
A  33-year  news¬ 
paper  veteran,  Caneles  has 
worked  with  a  range  of  com¬ 
panies,  including  Co.x, 
McClatchy,  and  Hearst  Corp., 
with  key  leadership  and  oper¬ 
ational  roles  at  multiple  new's- 
papers  across  the  U.S. 

Adrian  Norris 

has  been  named 
creative  director 
of  The  Globe  and 
Mail.  He  will 
oversee  editorial 
talent  manage¬ 
ment,  including 
recruiting,  hiring,  training, 
and  development;  engage¬ 


ment  initiatives;  performance 
management;  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  He  will  also  oversee  the 
entire  look  and  feel  of  the 
Globe  on  all  platforms,  with 
an  increasing  focus  on  digital 
brands.  Norris  previously 
served  as  presentation  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  has  named  three  new' 
leadership  roles  as  the  paper 
transitions  into  a  new,  digital- 
focused  news  operation  called 
MLive  Media  Group.  Sara 
Scott  has  been  named  com¬ 
munity  news  director  and  will 
supervise  the  Jackson  news 
hub.  JefFBleiler  has  been 
named  managing  producer, 
and  will  supervise  and  direct 
coverage  for  all  local  content 
in  Jackson  for  digital  and 
print  platforms.  Brian 
Wheeler  will  assume  the 
newly  created  role  of  commu- 
nitv'  engagement  specialist.  He 
will  write  the  news  organiza¬ 
tion's  opinions  and  solicit  local 
opinion,  as  well  as  coordinate 
social  media  and  community 
outreach  in  Jackson. 

The  Online  Publishers 
Association  has  announced  its 
new  executive  officers  for 
2012.  ESPN  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  digital  and  print  media 
John  Kosner  is  chairman; 

Wall  Street  Journal  general 
manager/digital  network  Alisa 
Bowen  is  vice  chairman;  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president/digital 
media  sales  of  NBC  Univ'ersal. 
Peter  Naylor  remains  treasur¬ 
er;  and  president/CEO  of  The 
Spanfeller  Media  Group  Jim 
Spanfeller  remains  secretary. 

Hbeen  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huron 
Daily  Tribune 
in  Bad  Axe, 

^  Mich.  He  most 
recently  served 
as  sports  editor  and  copy 
desk  superv  isor  at  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times. 


TRADE/VENDORS 

of  marketing  with  KBA  North  America,  Inc. 

Eric  Frank  was  elected  the  organization’s 
chairman.  Frances  Cicogna,  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  was  elected  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman.  Other  officers  of  PRIM- 
IR  include  William  K.  “Kip”  Smythe,  vice 
president  of  Global  Programs,  NPES,  who  will 
serve  as  president,  and  Jacqueline  M. 

Bland,  managing  director  of  PRIMIR,  who  will 
serve  as  secretary  of  the  executive  committee. 
Continuing  members  of  the  PRIMIR  executive 
committee  include  Andrew  Gordon, 
48HourPrint.com;  Ludmila  Gushina,  market¬ 
ing  analyst.  Sun  Chemical  Corp.;  Gavin 
Jordan-Smith,  vice  president,  production 
workflow  &  solutions  LOB,  Xerox  Cor^  Mary 
Lee  Schneider,  president,  digital  soluhorfs  & 
chief  technology  officer,  RR  Donnelley;  and 
Jennifer  Young,  director  of  marketing  servic¬ 
es,  Verso  Paper  Corp.  The  committee  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  oversight  of  all  aspects  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  charged  with  balancing  the  needs  of 
all  interest  areas  within  the  membership  of 
PRIMIR  and  NPES  in  the  selection  of  research 
topics  for  the  coming  year. 

Jim  Sause  has  been  promoted  to  executive 
vice-president  of  sales  and  marketing  with  Agfa 
Graphics  North  America.  He  was  previously 
executive  vice-president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  marketing.  In  addition  to  overseeing 
Agfa  Graphics'  marketing  efforts,  he  will  be 
responsible  for  sales  within  the  United  States. 
Sause  has  more  than  25  years  of  experience  in 
the  graphic  communications  industry.  Before 
joining  Agfa  Graphics,  Sause  was  president  of 
the  Pitman  Co. 

Andrew  Mitchell  has  been  named  business 
development  manager  with  U.K.  media  software 
company  Atex.  Based  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
Mitchell  will  drive  business  development  and 
sales  opportunities  in  digital  media  markets  to 
support  the  company's  rapid  growth.  He  joins 
Atex  from  software  solutions  provider  Mesh 
Group  and  has  previously  worked  at  Continuum 
Technologies  and  Sage  Software  in  Dublin. 

Dave  Gillespie  has  been  appointed  senior 
account  director  with  publishing  software  devel¬ 
oper  and  provider  Managing  Editor  Inc.  Gillespie 
will  focus  on  winning  new  markets  in  the  west¬ 
ern  United  States  and  Canada.  A  graphic 
designer  and  digital  publishing  veteran,  Gillespie 
previously  was  a  senior  corporate  account  man¬ 
ager  for  Adobe  Systems. 
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S/ioptalk/Corn  men  ta  rij 

Censure  Comic  CenSors 

Let  readers  decide  if  a  topic  offends  them 


BY  KENNETH  LEONARD 

Newspapers  have  alwaj’s  rallied 
against  censorship  in  this 
countr\';  it’s  a  shame  comic 
strips  haven’t  been  regarded  with  the 
same  level  of  protection.  Last  week, 
San  Diego’s  Union-Tribune  decided 
censorship  by  omission  was  the  best 
way  to  handle  controversial  cartoons 
courtesy  of  “Doonesbuiy.”  But  the 
U-T wasn’t  alone:  Several  newspapers 
across  the  country  made  a  similar 
judgment  call,  choosing  censorship 
instead  of  publishing  the  comic  strip. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
comic,  Gary  Trudeau  has  never  shied 
away  from  any  topic,  so  it  should  not 
have  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone 
when  he  decided  to  take  on  the  recent 
legislative  action  regarding  women’s 
health  and  contraceptive  issues  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  surprising  thing  was  that 
I  many  of  our  nation’s  new'spapers 
decided  you,  the  reader,  are  inca- 
;  pable  of  making  your  own  assess- 
!  ment  of  the  content  of  a  comic 
strip,  so  they  just  went  ahead  and 
removed  it  from  the  paper.  For  the 
sake  of  clarification,  allow'  me  to 
emphasize  this  censorious  action 
w'as  taken  not  once,  but  six  times, 
and  by  several  major  new'spapers. 

Ah,  the  newspapers.  Those  stalwart 
champions  of  free  sf>eech  and  stead¬ 
fast  bastions  of  First  Amendment 
rights  didn’t  think  their  readers  could 
handle  a  cartoon. 

What  was  so  controversial  about 
the  cartoons?  Personally,  I  think 
there  is  a  difference  between  contro¬ 
versy  and  relevance,  and  Trudeau’s 
comics  w'ere  certainly  timely.  People 
are  talking  about  contraception.  It’s 
(incredibly  and  sadly)  one  of  the  hot- 
button  issues  of  the  current  GOP 
presidential  nominee  race. 
“Doonesbun'”  w'ent  after  Texas’ 


mandatoiy  ultrasound  abortion  laws 
last  week,  because  it  is  a  relevant 
issue.  By  censoring  the  comic  strip, 
publishers  and  editors  are  suppress¬ 
ing  appropriate  awareness  of  an 
important  issue,  and  they  are  hiding 
the  truth  from  their  readers.  I’m  not 
suggesting  the  truth  will  solely  be 
found  in  a  comic  strip,  but  certainly 
the  truth  e.xists  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  conversation. 

When  any  voice  is  silenced,  it 
becomes  more  difficult  for  people  to 
find  out  w'hat’s  really  going  on.  Most 
citizens  believe  new's  sources  have  an 
obligation  to  present  the  truth  in  its 
most  unvarnished,  raw,  and  naked 
form.  It’s  up  to  the  reader  to  decide 
what  to  do  w'ith  the  information  the 
news  source  provides.  As  an  opinion 
columnist,  I  can  appreciate  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  to  promote  opinions  and 
editorials,  but  nothing  should  be 
omitted  because  of  content.  The 
comic  strips  were  not  profane  or 
obscene,  but  merely  addressed  a  topic 
some  people  may  find  uncomfortable. 

When  people  in  positions  of  pow'er 
begin  determining  what  information 
is  allowed  to  flow'  into  the  collective 
public  consciousness,  red  flags  should 
be  popping  up  all  over  the  place. 

Read  “1984,”  people.  I  know'  for  some 
of  you  it  isn’t  assigned  reading,  but 
read  it  anyw'ay.  George  Orwell’s  novel 
was  meant  to  serv'e  as  a  cautionary' 
tale  of  a  society  in  which  people  are 
mentally  enslaved.  It  wasn’t  meant  to 
be  an  instruction  manual  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  press. 

Even  if  I  put  aside  my  mentality 
as  a  journalist  and  student  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  history,  censorship  is 
insulting  to  me  as  a  consumer.  I  am 
smart  enough  to  figure  out  what  my 
owm  opinion  is  about  a  comic  strip, 
and  so  are  you. 


The  other  angle  on  this  story  that 
must  be  discussed  is  the  fact  that, 
through  censorship  and  an  attempt 
to  deprive  readers  of  the  comic  strip, 
publishers  drew  more  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  issue  at  hand  and  the 
comic  strip  itself  than  would  have 
been  caused  if  they  had  just  run 
“Doonesbury  ”  as  usual.  I  mean,  let’s 
be  honest,  folks.  Nobody  reads 
“Doonesbury.”  If  not  for  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  attempted  censorship  of  the 
comic,  nobody  would  be  talking 
about  it.  I  actually  went  online  to  find 
the  comics  so  I  could  see  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about,  and  I’m  sure  other 
people  did,  too.  This  marks  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
people  specifically  sought  out  the 
unrated,  unfiltered,  “director’s  cut” 
edition  of,  wait  for  it,  “Doonesbury'.” 

This  whole  issue  is  ridiculous.  The 
publishers  who  censored  the  strip 
should  feel  like  morons,  because 
that’s  what  they  are.  This  is  what 
happens  when  a  bunch  of  wealthy 
conservatives  attempt  to  silence  a  guy 
who  is  satirically  critiquing  the  leg¬ 
islative  decisions  of  a  bunch  of  other 
wealthy  conservatives.  Hopefully,  the 
powers-that-be  learned  something 
from  this  exjjerience.  Kudos  to  all  of 
the  curious  citizens  w'ho  were  not 
content  with  having  their  media 
censored  and  found  a  way  to  view 
the  forbidden  comic.  U 


This  column  originally  appeared  in 
The  Daily  Aztec,  the  student  newspa¬ 
per  of  San  Diego  State  University. 
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